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wes, it is my plan! 


Lights will be switched on in a thousand villages. Handlooma, 
lathes will hum and spin. Every small community will become the hub 
of a growing village industry. There will be work for everyone. 
The Five Year Pian provides for Rs. 127 crores to be spent on developing 
and adding to our power resources. Multi-purpose hydro-electric 
schemes will supply cheap power to industry. Here is proof of a 
nation’s determination to take its place amongst the leaders of the world. 


Lakhs of tons of Steel will be used to implement the many diverse projects 
ef the Pian. And so, in mumeroas significant ways Steel will provide the 
foundations for a richer, more rewarding future for our nation aed our people. 
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HOUSING AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 





A. M. Lorenzo 


Success in planning neighbourhood units lies in taking account of the irresistible 
attraction of the city centre and in citing social services as a barrier between housing and 
the city centre. Social unity which is essential in a neighbourhood cannot be achieved by the 
formal layout of a building scheme. Against this background, the author makes, in the following 
article, a sociological analysis of the relationship between housing and other essential community 


services in an urban neighbourhood. 


Dr Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


planning arises from a sense of community 


sociological importance of town 
development and neighbourhood integration. 
oth in its institutional and functional aspects, 
a modern city has an individuality of its own, 
hecause it tends to build up a social centre 
out of congeries of individual families which 
are brought together by common social needs 
and habits. This is particularly true of those 
towns and cities which, under the pressure of 
population, have been extended into 
neizhbourhood units to relieve overcrowding 


and congestion. 


The neighbourhood units of a modern 
town are not merely distinct territorial groups, 
communities within a 
The the 


neishbourhood communities have a common 


but identical with 


reyional setting. members of 
mode of living, and meet on a common 
ground for primary social activities and 
The 
purpose of neighbourhood units 


spontaneous social contacts. practical 
is easily 
understood when we consider the structure 
of a modern town as a function of its com- 
ponent parts. This cell principle is essential 


both in physical and social planning. 


Social Services—Each neighbourhood unit 
is supposed to be equipped with a number of 
health and welfare services, public utilities 
and amenities. The number, variety and 
convenient location of these services can be 
determined only if the needs and habits of 
the people and the pattern of neighbourhoods 
are taken into consideration. Therefore, the 


planning of community serivices and facilities 


is essentially a social problem. 


In the development of neighbourhood 
units, prominent among the social require- 
ments, for which town-planning must provide, 


health 


amenities, 


are and welfare, public utilities, 


retail distribution, and miscella- 


neous welfare services. 


The health and welfare services, now the 
subject of so much legislation, present a 
typical example of local integration of exist- 
ing procedures on which, in an evolutionary 
urban society, future policies and programmes 
of social rehabilitation are based. Such health 
and 
maternity and child welfare centres, school 
medical services (including facilities for meals 
and milk), institutional care of the destitute 
and old persons, and more specialized services 


welfare services are general hospitals, 


relating to moral welfare and treatment of 
delinquency. For the solution of present-day 
social problems affecting physical and mental 
health, responsibility lies with local authority, 
achieved by 


results can be 


with 


and _ effective 


co-operation private social service 


agencies. 

Public Utilities. 
include the provision of gas, electricity and 
water, refuse collection, street lighting and 
cleaning, sewage and drainage, and may 


Public utilities commonly 


include transport, postal services and com- 


munication. The common element in all these 
services is that they are offered to the public 
generally and are useful to physical health 





to 


and prosperity. Public utilities form a link 
between the health services and the amenities, 
and are also linked to the general develop- 
ment of the city. Though public utilities are 
characterized by a wide variety in methods 
of organization and control, the fundamental 
point of social interest is the price charged 
and the capacity of various classes to pay. 
If prices charged to the consumer are 
sufficient to cover the cost, it is rather possible 
than always desirable to operate these services 


by private enterprise. 


Amenities contribute to the recreation and 
culture of the general public rather than to 
their physical health and prosperity. Yet 
amenities are closely connected with health 

since health is sustained by recreation), and 
with utilities (since they open facilities for 
an effective use of amenities). Amenities 
include physical recreation (both out-door 
and in-door), education, cinemas and 
theatres, libraries and museums, clubs and 
societies. In planning amenities, care should 
be taken to select those which will be widely 


used. 


Retail Distribution.—Retail distribution is 
planned mainly on the basis of consuming 
habits and purchasing power of local groups. 
It includes the number and size of shops, 
trade types, location from the housing estates 
and convenient access. It is not enough that 
there is made available a sufficiency and 
variety of goods to meet the wants of the 
consumers, but there should be a reasonable 
and regular offtake of goods to ensure an 
economic existence to the retail entrepreneur. 
The local and main shopping centres in the 
city should be so planned that the shops in 
the local centre (meeting day-to-day needs) 
become a spearhead to the use of the main 
centre (meeting periodic needs). 


Among the miscellaneous social services, 
which stand prominent in community welfare 


A. M. Lorenzo 


programmes, are the disposal of the dead, 
religious institutions and activities, co-opera- 
tive societies, community centres, landscap- 
ing and ornamental parks as rest gardens. 
While priorities for such services must be 
determined by reference to the needs of the 
whole city, their provision should not be 
delayed too long. Generally, the disposal of 
the dead is considered a health service, but 
the planner should bear in mind the religious 
and social customs of local people before 
taking decision on the highly controversial 
question of burial versus cremation. The 
formation of public open spaces, particularly 
in the redevelopment areas, will not only 
beautify the neighbourhood landscape but will 
give the public opportunities for outdoor 
recreation and_ relaxation. The most 
important channels for voluntary grouping 
for social activities within neighbourhoods 
are the religious bodies, co-operative societies, 
and community centres. Efforts should be 
made to improve their efficiency in meeting 
the needs of groups of people with common 
interests, 

The existence and degree of concentration 
or dispersal of essential and organized com- 
munity services in a particular neighbourhood 
unit can be ascertained only through an 
intensive study into the extent of relationships 
between neighbours. If the services and 
institutions, situated particular 
neighbourhood, for which there is universal 
and continuous demand (e.g. shops, clinics, 


within a 


£¢ hools, CtC.3. 
inhabitants of neighbouring units, one aspect 
of integration, the presence of inflow into the 
area, is indicated. Furthermore, if the people 
in that area visit such services in other 


are regularly used by the 


neighbourhoods, (e.g. hospitals cinemas, etc.) 
the complementary aspect of integration, the 
presence of outflow, is indicated. Such integra- 
tion exists between the city-centre and the 
neighbourhood centres as well, wherefore not 
only the inhabitants of different urban and 
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HousiInc AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 


sub-urban units are in close contact with each 
other, but the spheres of influence of different 
types of services and institutions are also 
roughly coincident. Hence in planning com- 
munity services, both the incidence of inflow 
and of outflow of inhabitants and_ the 
geographical pattern of neighbourhoods have 
to be assessed. 


Territorial Distribution of Services —Such 
a study is as relevant for the differentiation of 
neighbourhoods as the survey of institutional 
catchment areas. It is of immediate 
importance to the planner who has to make 
concrete proposals for the location of institu- 
tions in relation to each other, and in relation 
to homes and catchment areas (i.e. areas from 
which consumers are drawn). To test the 
implications of neighbourhood integration, the 
institutional equipment, i.e. the existence or 
absence of necessary health, civic, economic 
and social services, of each neighbourhood 
has first to be considered. The territorial 
distribution of the number and variety of 
services should be planned not only from the 
point of view of convenience, but also because 
it might possibly help to knit territorial 
groups more closely together. 

Apart from the considerations of physical 
planning of community services (i.e. the 
mere numbers, sizes and location), is the 
more fundamental view of social planning 
namely, that stressing their inter-connection 
and inter-dependence. No social service 
can be planned if taken by itself, isolated 
from the rest of the services in the urban area. 
Each service is intimately connected with the 
other, and this relationship between a system 
of inter-acting community services and the 
simultaneously co-acting urban population 
sets in a process of neighbourhood integration 
which makes the city a social unity in the 
midst of physical diversity. 


The past failures to create this neighbour- 


hood integration were due to lack of 
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consideration by population 
behaviour within the peripheries of a rapidly 
growing city. Consequently, every attempt 


planners of 


at redevelopment or extension of a town by 
the local authority has produced a socially 
unregulated advance, with an ever-increasing 
variety of economic and social problems which 
lower the standard of living and the level of 
social adaptation amongst the re-grouped 
classes of society. If the social relationships 
are fully understood and accepted as a back- 
ground by the planner himself, there can be 
an effective co-ordination of physical planning 
and social planning. 


In pursuing a particular problem, as for 
example, the one concerned with the use 
made of shopping centres, social planning can 
throw much light on the effect of siting 
shopping facilities upon what we have called 
neighbourhood integration. A closer examina- 
tion of social data on shopping habits reveals 
two very interesting factors which, in terms 
of population behaviour, are significant 
phenomena to town planning practice: (a) 
the catchment area of shopping centres, 
which is a relationship between housing areas 
and shops, reveals that people do not walk 
away from the local shopping centres of the 
town for their day-to-day requirements; (b) 
the high degree of correlation between shop- 
ping and other facilities, which results from a 
psychology of class consciousness amongst 
groups enjoying high income and_ social 
prominence, indicates that very often shop- 
ping expeditions necessitate visiting other 
services (e.g. hospital, post office, club or 
cinema) which lie outside the local area in 
some central locality. Consequently, in the 
absence of strong factors working in opposite 
direction, each neighbourhood unit, contain- 
ing low-income groups, will have to be 
planned as a complete and self-sufficient unit; 
the farther this territorial group from the city 
centre, the greater is the need for selfs 
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sufficiency, and vice versa. The distance 
factor, determining the degree of self-suffi- 
ciency, will not influence the siting of 
neighourhood units inhabited by medium-to- 


high income groups. 


Welfare Centres 


to ensure that maximum use will be made of 


Likewise, if planning is 


the welfare centres provided in each 
neighbourhood unit, they should be sited with 
this knowledge of the movements of popula- 
tion in relation to the city centre. The local 
centres in neighbourhood areas grow after 
the pattern of their catchment areas, and a 
catchment area is determined by the nature 
and variety of goods and services available 
in any given locality. Success in planning 
neighbourhood units, therefore, seems to lic 
in taking account of the irresistible attraction 
of the city centre, and in siting social services 
as a barrier between housing and city centre. 
These objectives can materialize only if the 
neighbourhood units containing low-income 
groups are evenly distributed in the Middle 
Zone immediately surrounding the Central 
Zone (the city area), whilst the neighbour- 
hood units containing medium-to-high income 


groups are planned in the Outer Zone. 


Social unity in a neighbourhood estate, 
however, cannot be achieved simply by the 
formal layout of a building scheme. A com- 
munity centre, for example, planned in the 
exact geographical centre of the town’ will 
be socially no centre at all. To function suc- 
cessfully it should be deflected from the 
geometrical centre of the town toward those 
neighbourhood units which make the greatest 
use of it. Thus the people who have to go to 
the local centre for necessities (e.g. shopping) 
may take advantage of the community centre 
stretching in line with other local services. 
It implies also that the use of local welfare 
services will be more facilitated if they are 


concentrated in a telescopic order of diminish- 


ing utility, i.e. from points of higher to lower 


frequency of consumption, or from centres oi 
larger to smaller density of consumers. It 
may be added that the distribution of certain 
services, the quality consumption of which 
is determined by the ability of the consumer 
to pay, will be planned in harmony with the 
distribution of economic groups (i.e. low, 
medium and high income groups). 


The need for a closer co-ordination of 
physical planning and _ social — planning 
becomes imperative where the details of the 
plan have to be worked out by a body depen- 
ding upon popular support. Assignment of 
an activity or service to any neighbourhood 
will depend, in principle, mainly on the 
relative frequency or infrequency of the need 
for that service. The degree of frequency is 
determined by the number of persons requir- 
ing the service and the number of times 
those persons require it. As a rule, specialized 
services should tend to be more centralized 
and to serve a wider area than general 
services required frequently. Only by taking 
in a wider area can a sufficient number of 
infrequent cases be collected to employ fully 
the appropriate specialized services. 

Transport Service-—Another _ principle 
determining the pattern of location of com- 
munity services is cost and convenience of 
transport. Smaller children must necessarily 
be nearer their schools and playgrounds than 
older children. Likewise, if goods are deli- 
vered by vehicles (e.g. milk, coal, bread etc.) , 
the depots and warehouses should not be 
dispersed. The transport factor operates to 
disperse repair shops and restaurants, since 
goods have to be carried home. 


Certain types of services operate economic- 
ally only if they are centralized and organized 
on a large scale. The cinema, for example, 
must have large premises to accommodate a 
large number of customers in order to be 
economical and efficient. If transport facilities 
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are available, patrons may go fairly frequently 
far afield. The planner must, however, guard 
against making the centralized services too 
unwieldy. It is thought that a sense of com- 
munity is lost when the number of persons 
in any group becomes too large. In such an 
eventuality the larger social organizations 
should have several branches. 

A preliminary to any programme for 
housing, which is to form a part of a national 
welfare scheme, is to find objective tests for 
the assessment of social needs of the popula- 
tion contained in a region, Theoretically, the 
ideal housing plan is that which, in the given 





set of physical and social circumstances, 
most economically and effectively satisfies 
human needs and desires. In default of a 
certain knowledge of what services and 
facilities people want, town planning will rest 
on arbitrary assumptions. Consequently, 
social planning .should precede physical 
planning. As a precursory measure, the town 
planner should, in respect of certain funda- 
mental community services, conduct a social 
survey to assess public opinion and collect 
data pertaining to the social services which 
constitute the warp and the woof in the web 


of community life. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
INFLUENCES 


S. D. GoKHALE 


Juvenile delinquency is not the result 


environmental factors 


of any one factor but of various social and 
Analysing these in the following article, the author lays emphasis on 


the need to instil in children an abiding faith in law and its observance. 
Mr. Gokhale, an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, is Chief Probation 


Officer, Poona. 


Unlike 


delinquency has a special relation to the 


other behaviour disorders, 
social influences and environment. They play 
an important role in the development of a 
particular type of behaviour disorder in 
a juvenile or an adolescent offender. The 
statistics supplied by the Annual Administra- 
tion Report of the Bombay State Probation 
and After that a 
major number of cases referred to Juvenile 
throughout the State of 
Part IV of the 
Here it 

Bombay 
Parts, 


Care Association reveal 


Courts Bombay 
come under Bombay 


Children Act. 
tioned that the 


may be men- 

Children Act 
important viz.. IV, 
V andVI. The fourth chapter includes the 
preventive sections of the Bombay Children 


has thice 


Act, which cater to the needs of the destitute, 
homeless, wandering and other similar types. 
Chapter 6 of the Children Act is of a pro- 
tective nature and gives protection to the 
children who are victimised and exposed to 
exploitation and who are in moral danger. 
Chapter 5 deals with the Juvenile offenders 
which formed the main part of the Children 
Act before it was amended. With the amend- 
ment of 1948, the Children Act provides pro- 
tection to the destitute and the neglected. 
The Juvenile Court returns have continuously 
shown in the last few years that chapter 4 
which is of preventive nature is more in 
that the 
number of cases coming under chapter 6 of 


operation. It has also revealed 
the Bombay Children Act is more in urban 
areas like Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, and 


Ahmedabad, while the number referred for 


protection and prevention under chapters 4 
and 5 increases in the semiurban and rural 
areas. However, here we are more concerned 
with chapter 6 dealing with adolescent crime 


and juvenile delinquency and with chapter 5 
which deals with potential delinquency among 


children. 


Definition. 
defined as an “Alloplastic infringement on 


Juvenile delinquency has been 


social values”. This definition presupposes 
that there are certain norms prescribed and 
followed in particular groups or social settings. 
There is certain socially accepted value-re- 
presentation in the life of every individual 
and when a person indulges or feels like in- 
dulging in the behaviour which may not fit in 
with the norm, the juvenile is very near 
The 


that all delinquent actions are alloplastic. 


delinquency. definition also implies 
“Search lights on Delinquency” edited by 
K. R. Bissler.) This would mean that all 
actions which are usually classified as 
delinquent are motivated not against the 
offender himself but against the society. 
This is quite in contrast to the mental 
those of psy- 


chosis wherein all actions are directed many 


cases like neurosis and 
a time against the person himself. Conflict in 
a neurotic and psychotic person may result 
in an action against himself while in delin- 
quency the result of the conflict in personality 
is usually directed against the society. 
Naturally 


directed against society and not himself, fetch 


such actions, because they are 


more pleasure to the delinquent. 
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between 


In this 
delinquent actions and their causation need 


light the relationship 
to be elucidated. For instance, a child which 
steadily looks at the flame, likes to touch it, 
but as soon as it touches the flame the fingers 
are burnt and the toddler learns a lesson of 
his life that fire is not to be touched. 

Because of this painful experience the child 
will not touch the flame again even if it 
appears attractive. Not only a child but every 
person has similar expericnces stored in hi 
mind which decide the behaviour pattern 
of his life. If a person, inspite of painful 
experiences, starts repeating such actions one 
can safely conclude that there is either a 
mental abnormality existing in him or there 
is something radically wrong with his 
personality structure. A comparison between 
physical and social values will make this 
child touches the 
receives a painful and immediate physical 


more clear. If a fire it 
reaction, but this does not happen when 
it infringes on social values. If a child steals 
a rupee from the pocket of his father or an 
adolescent writes an obscene letter to a girl 
it does not fetch a painful and immediate 
result which may teach him a lesson and 
him refrain from such activities. 
In physical experiences, reactions are quick 
and many a time painful while in social 
experiences reactions come slow and are 
generally pleasing to the offender. To 
continue the same example, if the child who 


make 


steals a rupee is not caught or if the action 
of theft is overlooked by the guardians the 
child receives pleasure from it. The adoles- 
cent who writes an obscene letter to a girl, 
if not detected in time, feels proud and 
receives all the pleasure that is expected of 
it. It is, therefore, clear that all the pleasures 
which the delinquent aims at are mainly 
based on the infringement of social values, 
which does not receive a prompt reaction. 
Causation of Delinquency.—The juvenile 


delinquents that appear before the Juvenile 


Courts usually come at a very late stage 
when it is practically impossible to treat and 
cure them of their delinquency. Even if it 
is so it can give us an indication of the root 
cause of delinquency. If the actions of the 
delinquent children directed against society 
are analysed, we may get some idea of the 
dominant and specific factors that influenced 
a child, though there is always a_ plurality 
of causes in such cases. Clinical experience 


shows that the mind of a delinquent is 
normally overwhelmed with a_ particular 
cause that creates in him a disturbance, 


temptation or provocation which leads him 


towards anti-social or un-social actions. 
Though manifestations of delinquency vary 
from child to child, many a time it is observed 
that the causes of delinquency of children 
coming from a particular group have a great 
similarity. 


the 


important factors, which greatly influences the 


Home is admittedly one of very 
juvenile. The attitude of the parents towards 
the child, the relationship between the parents 
the the 
child and his siblings are all very important 
especially in cases of delinquents. A child has 
tendencies, and 

child security, 
recognition and fulfilment of emotions. Now 
if they are not properly canalised or if the 


themselves, relationship between 


in him many instincts 


impulses. Every requires 


child is totally deprived of them, they grow 
in a wrong direction. The discordant elements 
in the parents often create a conflict in the 
personality of the child. Unhealthy com- 
parison between siblings or‘the prejudicial 
attitude of the parents towards the child 
in the-mind of the 
juvenile. I remember the case of a child of 


often creates trouble 
a school teacher who was a physical instructor 
by profession and hence very proud of his 
physical strength. He had six children who 
were very healthy in body, while the 7th 
child was a weakling. Somehow or other, 
the parents started feeling that the child 
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was a sort of a discredit to the family and 
developed a dislike for it. As a_ result, 
an inferiority develoved in the child and 
the child in return started hating the siblings. 
When this mental disturbance reached a 
tense level it resulted in delinquent action. 
The child perhaps thought that it might 
overcome the inferiority and thus secure 
recognition if it disfigured his elder brother. 
This delinquency as is plain resulted mainly 
from the unhealthy comparison and prejudi- 
cial attitude of the parents. Much has been 
said and written regarding the influence the 
home has on children of tender age. However, 
there are many other important factors 
outside the home which greatly influence the 
growing children and lead them to delinquen- 
cies of various types. 
Importance of Motives.—If we expect a 
child to have a law-abiding attitude, it is 
extremely essential that its parents, relations, 
teachers and everyone who comes in contact 
with it should themselves have it. It can be 
illustrated by concrete examples. Things 
which appear to be very trivial to the parents 
or teachers are found to exert an unexpected- 
ly great influence on the child. If a child who 
has been always taught about truthfulness, 
finds its father telling a lie or its teache1 
deceiving the headmaster, it will create a 
conflict in the mind of the child and ulti- 
mately it will lose all faith in the qualities 
which have been preached to be good so far. 
It is not murder and rape alone which 
are anti-social and illegal and influence the 
child’s mind but also the seemingly trivial 
matters like crossing the railway line or steal- 
ing a chalk from the school cupboard which 
are also anti-social and illegal that affect him 
and his behaviour. The philosophy of child 
welfare work emphasises that it is not the 
delinquent action or crime but the offender 
and the motive behind that offence that are 
important from the causation point of view. 
It may be a bank hold up or a small theft of 


a pie, but the motive behind them is essen- 
tially one and the same. A person goes on a 
courtesy call, sees a beautiful pen on the 
table, likes it and wishes to own it; but he 
cannot possibly do so because of the social 
and ethical values which are established in 
his mind. But as soon as the host goes out of 
the room, the person will at least try to 
handle the pen and secure all possible 
pleasures from it till the host returns to the 
room. Perhaps this can be termed as a theft 
of pleasure. If this attitude of pleasure 
secking inspite of social and ethical values 
is heightened, it results in delinquency. Small 
actions of infringement of law where a person 
cannot or may not be punished or even 
detected are committed with the same 
motive. Many a time such small anti-social 
actions do not appear to be illegal simply 
because law does not and cannot take 
cognisance of them. However, these small 
tendencies if left uncontrolled will be great 
impediments in the development of the law- 
abiding nature of the child, which may 
ultimately lead him to delinquency. Hence 
it is important that the parents and the 
teachers should see that a law-abiding 
attitude is fostered and faith in justice is not 
lost. 

Social Factors. 
essential to study the social factors which 
affect the law-abiding attitude of the child. 
Those factors include the news papers, litera- 


In this connection, it is 


ture, films, etc. Father Flanagan, the founder 
of Boy’s Town, clearly judged the influence 
they have over the tender minds of children. 
Taken singly all these social factors have 
little influence over the minds of children. 
Sut the 
literature they like, the films they see and 


newspapers children read, the 


the music they listen to, have a definite 
cumulative effect which goes to shape and 
mould their minds. Perhaps the editors of 
newspapers, authors of short stories or novels 
and producers of films are rather unaware 
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of the influence they wield over the teenagers. 
The newspaperman 
headings to a bank hold-up or a street 
robbery does not perhaps consider as to how 
it will affect the child. A father who allows 
the child to walk on the wrong side of the 
street does not perhaps realise that he is 
creating an attitude against law in the child’s 
mind. Small adjectives which matter very 


who gives attractive 


little to an author or a journalist matter much 
to the young children who read. I remember 
a case referred to our Juvenile Court wherein 
a child was inspired by the attractive head- 
lines of the newspapers announcing the news 
of a robbery and describing it as an adventu- 
rous shortcut to riches. This naturally trapped 
the adventurous mind of a young lad, who 
felt that 
robbery and be rich in a short time than to 
study hard for a long time and then earn an 
atttractive income. Therefore on the first day 


it was much better to commit a 


of the month, when the fees were collected the 
child felt like trying his adventurous nature 
and went straight to the class teacher, ordered 
hina, “Hands up” and demanded the cash 
the teacher had collected. But the 
teacher was more than a match for the child, 
he scolded the budding Robin Hood, took 
charge of him and safely landed him in the 
Remand Home. the 
adjectives or good words form an association 
with the criminal, the goodness of the word 


since 


Since in such cases, 


or the attractive sense of a term is transferred 
to criminality. It is true not only in cases of 
the juveniles but also in the case of adults. 
The newspaper is a powerful source that 
brings to everyone not only the news, but the 
features, cartoons, articles which go to shape 
our views and opinions. Hence an indiscrimi- 
nate language or incorrect judgment in 
presenting the matter that comes may in all 
probability create a bad effect. A case of an 
adult who was referred to our Beggars Act 
Branch can be cited here. The person was a 


learned one, had acted as a teacher so many 


times and had the potentialities of becoming 
a University teacher also. But once when the 
the 


institution and got interested in this particular 


newspaper reporters visited beggars 
case they decided upon making a feature out 
of it. Next day the story of this particular 
gentleman appeared in our newspapers with 
the caption “A learned Sanskrit Pandit lands 
in the Beggars Home’”’. The feature was made 
attractive by inserting his photograph also. 
Afterwards our agency wanted to rehabilitate 
that adult by getting him employed as a 
teacher. No sooner than the name was dis- 
closed, the Headmaster exclaimed “Oh! that 
man, we have read about him in the news- 
papers!” The Headmaster was rather unwill- 
ing to employ that person as a teacher simply 
because of the fear that students may not 
take kindly to this new teacher, as he was 
known to be coming from a beggar home. 
Here another case can be cited where a 
girl who became a victim of rape by a person 
State official. 


The Yellow Press used this case as a tool to 


only distantly related to a 
critici'e the Government. It was certainly not 
the fault of the Government official, that 
one of his relatives was involved in such a 
case. But the newspapers made a feature of 
the case through a biography and a photo- 
graph of that innocent girl. The newspapers 
might have criticied the State, but in doing 
so they should not have spoiled the fair name 
of the girl who would now be remembered as 
a girl involved in a rape case. If this case is 
the of Hindu 


will be realised what harm has 


studied in social framework 
society, it 
been caused to this particular girl. These 
three instances are quoted here in good faith, 
to point out the potentialities of the fourth 
estate of the realm, in marring or making 


budding lives in society. 





Influence of Literature —Similarly, the 
literature that goes into the hands of an 
adolescent or a juvenile wields an immense 
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influence over them. I am not quite aware of 
the type of literature children get in other 
States. But with the limited experience I have 
in the region where I happen to work, I feel 
that a time has come when certain standards 
about the literature for children should be 
set up. It is true that we are short of good 
books or magazines for children. But on this 
account, if filthy magazines or trash crime 
stories continue to reach children they will 
naturally develop very unhealthy and anti- 
social attitudes. For instance, if all our 
detective or crime stories that the child reads, 
end in the victory of the criminal and murder 
of the police how can we expect the child to 
believe that the police can ever protect him 
and his family from the criminals. If he sees 
the same thing in the films he attends, the 
child will naturally lose all faith in the police 
and the law department of the Government. 
I do not mean to say that in every story, the 
police should be successful, because that is 
not a fact; I however, certainly wish to state 
that there should be a very careful screening 
of literature that is prescribed for children 
and a very careful censorship over the films 
that are shown to them. The case of a girl 
of only fourteen that was referred to us 
will illustrate this further. The girl came 
from a taluka place and was the daughter 
of a postmaster. By reading novels, she 
developed the picture of a popular hero in 
her mind, an up-to-date, well dressed and 
impressive person with a cigarette in his 
mouth and always talking in highflown lan- 
guage. Unfortunately for the girl, in reality, 
she never met a person of this description in 
the semi-urban taluka place where she was 
residing. But as ill-luck would have it, her 
father was transferred to a district town and 
she started residing in a big chawl where 
she met an elderly person of the description 
and of the nature she had in mind. She was 
so jolly to know that a person residing next 
door to hers exactly synchronised with her 


dream hero. Forgetting the difference 
in their age, she developed a_ love 
which knew no differences of age, caste or 
creed. The gentleman being an_ elderly 
neighbour used to casually inquire about the 
girl, pat her, ask about her school activities 
and her progress in studies. But the girl 
interpreted it in a different way, and one 
fine morning wrote a long love letter to the 
elderly neighbour stating that she would 
prefer to be no more if he did not agree to 
marry her. This came as more than a shock 
to the gentleman who already had three 
children and a happy family. He showed 
the letter to the father of the girl and both 
tried to persuade her but in vain. The girl 
who was living in the dreamland of novels 
was unwilling to face reality and instead she 
sermonised over the immortality of love. The 
girl was then sent to an institution, where she 
stayed for a while but retained her fancy for 
the novels and stories. Then came 1942 and 
the famous ‘Quit India Movement’. With 
the change in times, old heroes were out and 
new heroes came in novels and stories. These 
new heroes underground patriots 
wearing simple and clean clothes and having 
a high ideology of patriotism. The girl, it 
appears was not very keen about the former 
gentleman as he could not fit into the new 
frame and she began to be concerned 
about the hero she had now developed in 
her mind, Fortunately a suitor could be 
found out for her who was a petty political 
leader of a locality synchronising with her 
present dream hero. In this case also though 
much responsibility about the disorder lies 
on the shoulders of the girl herself, the 
important part played by literature cannot 


were 


be ignored. 

The reports of child welfare work in 
Bombay State show that nearly 3,241 
children were referred to the Juvenile Courts 
as homeless, wandering, destitute, illegitimate, 
without proper guardians, associating with 
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JuventLe DELINQUENCY 


anti-social elements, living in moral danger 
and un-controlable, etc. under part V of the 
Bombay Children Act (preventive 494 cases, 
curative 362 cases and miscellaneous 40 
cases total 905 case:. Juvenile court cases 
1951-52 II (d) page 7 of the Report of the 
District Probation and After-care Association, 
Poona for 1951-52). These children form the 
main group of juveniles who have the poten- 
tialities of delinquency. To my mind, work 
with this group of children witn a view 
to preventing delinquency is of more 
imporiance than work with the children taken 
charge of under part VI of the Bombay Child- 
ren Act for Criminal offences. It has been 
often said that if we want to prevent adult 
crime, we have to pay utmost attention to the 
correction of juvenile delinquency. Similarly 
if we have to prevent growing delinquency 
among children we have to cater to the needs 
of these children in whom lies the seed of 
future delinquency and crime. An intimate 
study of these potential delinquents reveals 
that juvenile delinquency is a result not of any 
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inherited element or an instinct but mainly 
a cumulative effect of the social factors which 
tempt, influence and lead the child to 
various manifestations of infringement of 
social values. Children from urban areas are 
greatly influenced by these factors which help 
to increase the incidence of delinquency in 
urban and industrial areas. If a law-abiding 
attitude is not impressed on the minds of 
children 
leaders and also by other social factors like 


growing by parents, teachers, 
newspapers, literature, films, etc., the children 
are bound to go astray. This law-abiding 
attitude is always based on the sound founda- 
tion of faith in the laws of the state and 
This faith 


development but has to be slowly reared up 


society. cannot be a_ chance 
in the minds of growing children. If, by any 
chance, the social factors are not in harmony 
with social values or are unable to canalise 
their strong forces for the development of 
good citizenship, they will have to be con- 


sidered as failing in their role. 


LABOUR TENSIONS IN INDIA 
Dr. R. N. SAXENA 


The Indian Trade Union 


born of the intense industrial unrest in India in the years 1918-20. 


vement 1s of 


t 


comparatively recent growth, having been 
In the following article, 


Dr. Saxena discusses both the strong and weak points of the labour organisations as well as 


the causes thereof He points out that col'ective bargaining 


cannot develop in India on 


proper lines, unless strong trade unions are organised in the country. 


Dr. Saxena is the Principal of the D 


Geneses of Industrial Conflicts—The 
Labour Problem is an outcome of a conflict 
between two rights. It grows out of the con- 
flict of interests between the buyers and 
sellers of Labour. The employers want labour 
at cheapest cost, whereas the workers want 
to secure a reasonable price for it. Labour 
does not want to be treated as an ordinary 
commodity to be bought and sold at the 
whim of the employers; whereas the em- 
ployers want to assert their own rights of 
treating labour as mere “hands”, and cut 
down expenditure on labour in all possible 
ways to increase their profits. There arises 
a clash of property and humanity and in- 
dustrial conflicts are the result of the clash 
of these two divergent rights. Again, 
the conflict exists, because both the worker 
and employer have a_ personality which 
demands respect. It arises out of and is con- 
ditioned by the necessity of subordinating 
the free will of one man to the free will of 
another. Last, labour troubles are mooted 
in Money as such. The leftists, on 
the one hand, conceived that labour troubles 
are the outgrowth of the economic struggle 
and will disappear when State takes over and 
distributes income equitably. Others believe 
that the answer to all labour troubles is to be 
found in wage increases, large incentive 
bonuses, and the like. But the underlying idea 
remains that man _ responds mainly to 
economic stimuli. The capitalistic industria- 
lism by creating two classes of buyers and 
sellers of labour creates a number of labour 


4. V. College, Dehra Dun. 


problems, which promote dissatisfaction, 
distress and discontent amongst the wage 
earners, When these problems demand atten- 
shape of class 


antagonism, conflicts, warfare and industrial 


tion, they assume the 


unrest. 


Thus, “for the purpose of maintaining and 
improving the conditions of their working 
lives”, trade unions were formed. It was 
meant to increase the workers’ bargaining 
power in this uneven conflict, what is gene- 
rally called “the competitive character of 
the capitalistic system”. This is because of 
some peculiarities of labour. It is a highly 
perishable commodity with little resisting 
power. He should either work or starve. 
Hence, he has to enter into a bargain with 
the employer, but he is not in a position to 
settle terms of fair wages and this results in 
the exploitation of the working class. More- 
over, individually the worker does not know 
his value in the market and is not able to 
justify himself while bargaining. This aspect 
of industrial competition assumes even more 
grave and distressing dimension when the 
labour force happens to be illiterate and 
ignorant as in India. So the labouring classes 
all over the world have realised that they can 
improve their bargaining power only by 
forming Trade Unions. 


Trade Unionism in India.—Trade Unio- 


nism, as we understand the term, is 


comparatively of very recent growth in this 
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country. It arose out of the intense industrial 
unrest which prevailed during the period 
following the termination of the World 
War I. This does not mean that organisations 
of craftsmen or workers for the protection 
of their common rights and interest did not 
exist in India before. In Ancient India there 
were fully developed Guilds. There is ample 
historical evidence to prove that Craftsmen 
were securely entrenched in Society. Prof. 
Rhys Davies mentions sixteen different types 
of Guilds, including as many crafts in the 
Budhist times.‘ Dr. R. C. Majumdar also 
traced a list of twentyfour trade guilds to 
different 


branches of occupation had some sort of 


show that practically all the 
definite organisation.*’ These organisations 
worked as ordinary law-courts and enjoyed 
the right of executive and legislative powers. 
Their decisions were taken as final and were 
enforced by social penalties and heavy fines. 
Their objects were to find jobs for the un- 
employed, help the poor and needy and 
regulate their hours of work and other con- 
ditions of employment. But their chief object 
was to train the workers in their craft con- 
They 


closed-shop-unions in which persons belong- 


cerned. resembled our  presentday 
ing to a particular caste were admitted and 
trained and membership was hereditary. New- 
comers were allowed to enter the trade on 
payment of necessary fees for apprenticeship. 
But the modern trade unions differ greatly 
from the ancient guilds in the function they 
perform, the methods they follow and in the 
power they wield. 

The early labour organisations were more 
in the nature of associations. In fact the 
word “trade unionism” with all its modern 
connotations, was not known in India till 
the outbreak of World War I. There were 


1) Rhys Davies, Budhist India, pp. 90-92. 
2) R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 21. 
3) Report Royal Commission on Labour p. 196. 


a number of factors which helped the 
development of trade union movement during 
this period. 


First, the termination of the War brought 
new hopes to men and women all over 
the world as a result of great sufferings 
endured in common during the War. This 
new consciousness made the Indian worker 
fee] restless and defiant and now for the 
first time we discover in our labour movement 
the symptoms of trade unionism, born out 
of industrial unrest, class-consciousness and 
class solidarity. 

Second, in the immediate post-war 
period, prices were rising high and wages 
lagged behind. In fact, “by the middle of 
1920, the level of real wages was generally 
lover than before the War’.® The result 
was economic discontent among the workers 
which found expression in intense industrial 
strife (1918-20). A number of strikes during 
this period were successful, which further 
helped to foster the newly born trade unio- 
nism in India. 


Third, this was also a period of new 
political movement in the country. Mahatma 
Gandhi appeared on the scene with his 
definite programme of achieving Swaraj. 
This provided a new leadership to the trade 
union movement in the country. Moreover, 
this period also coincided with the infiltration 
of communistic ideas in the shape of inter- 
national labour movement. Some of the im- 
portant trade unions came directly under 
the influence of communistic ideology and 
even some of the important strikes during this 
period were financed from abroad. But this 
can be regarded only as a temporary phase 
in the growth of labour movement in India. 
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Last, the establishment of the International 
Labour Organisation in 1919 gave a great 
fillip to the movement. The gravity of the 
post-war critical labour situation and the 
importance of trade unions were recognised 
in the Treaty of Versailles. All these factors, 
put together, gave the growing labour move- 
“With 


surcharged with war spirit, political agitation 


ment a new lever. the social mind 
and the revolutionary ideas, the labouring 
classes could no longer remain patient and 
tolerant under old social wrong and new 


economic disabilities.’’* 


Such were the conditions under which the 
Indian Trade Unionism was born. Since then 
it has been making steady progress, passing 
through various phases of political influence, 
because leadership, which has always been 
in the hands of middle-class intellectuals, has 
directly influenced and even determined the 
political tinge of trade unionism in India. 
Looked at from this point of view, the Indian 
[rade Union Movement can be divided into 


following phases: — 





PHASES : Years Member- 
ship 
I World-War I and 
Political... 
Awakening 1918-24 2.23.337 


II Communistic Influ- 
ence 


1924-35 5.23.404 


III Great Unheaval & 





Political Unrest... 1935-39 8.89.822 

IV World War I 1939-45 8.89.338 

V Mass Advancement 1945-47, 13.31.962 
VI Independence and 

after 1947 18.21.132 

Of these, the last two have to be discussed 


in greater detail to indicate the recent trend 


in the Trade Union Movement in India. 


The growth of Trade Unions in India 
after the termination of World War II has 
been quite fast. The number of registered 
trade unions increased from 1,087 in 1945-46 
to 1,726 in 1946-47 with an increase in 
membership by 54 per cent. The end of 
the War also brought independence to India. 
In the wake of Independence, due to the 
partition of the into India and 
Pakistan, there was considerable dislocation 
of Industrial structure and hence many trade 
unions were wiped off and the remaining 
ones were crippled badly. But despite dis- 
turbed conditions, consequent on Partition, 
the growth of Trade Unionism in India 
has been remarkable, as given below: 


country 





No. of Registered | Total member- 


Year Unions ship of Unions 
from which 
returns were 
received. 
1927-28 _— 29 100,619 
1937-38 420 390,112 
1947-48 2,666 1,662,926 





Several reasons may be attributed to the 
increase in the number of trade unions in 
the new India:- 


(a) the general awakening of the Indian 
working classes to organise themselves with 
a view to securing improvement in their work- 
ing conditions, wages and gencral standard 
of living in their independent mother-land; 

(b) the new Industrial Relations Policy 
of the State to provide the advantage of a 
machinery set up for settlement of industrial 
disputes only to registered unions; 


(c) desire of various political parties to 
increase their influence among the workers 
with an eye on votes; 


4) R. K. Das, The Labour Movement in India, p. 23. 
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(d) enactment of labour laws conferring 
special privileges on registered trade unions; 
and 
e) desire of the workers to unite for 


safeguarding their interest specially to face 


harder conditions of labour, such as 


retrenchment, ctc. 


in the country is that there has been rapid 
increase in the number of unions and their 
During 1950 
there was an increase of about 7 per cent 


membership in recent years. 


over the number of unions registered in 
1948-49. But the average membership shows 
a decline, as is evident from the following 





The present position of trade unionism  table:— 
| 2 , 
| No. of Total membership Average 
Years No. of unions member- 
registered furnishing ship per 
unions Returns, Men Women Total union 
a en Meee ee ae SENN — ener cieuaneeaanol 
1945-46 _ van 1,087 585 $25,461 38,570 864,031 1.480 
1946-47 ewe — 1,725 998 1,267,164 64,798 1,331,962 1,335 
1947-48 eee eal 2,766 1520 1,560,630 | 102,299 1,662,929 1,026 
1948-49 | 3,150 1848 1,931,514 | 119,355 1,960,107 1,061 
1949-50 3,365 1920 1,688,887 | 119,565 1,821,132 949 





This can be interpreted to indicate that 
there is a relatively greater growth in labour 
unions of smaller size. A greater section of the 
working class is getting conscious of the 
advantages of trade unionism. So instead 
of depending on bigger organisation, they 
are forming their own unions at various 
centres and also providing their own leader- 
ship. This certainly ought to be regarded 
as the latest phase in the growth of trade 
unions in the country. Thus there is a 
greater diffusion of trade unionism in the 
country. 


Analysis of Industrial Unrest.—During the 
past few years, acute discontent is becoming 
increasingly manifest in most of the 
industrial centres. The fact that there is a 
decline in the number of strikes during the 
recent years may be due to a kind of armed 
neutrality between the workers, employers 


and the State, as is evident from the 
following Table :— 





Year No. of work | No. of work- | No. of days 


stoppages. | ers involved. lost. 
1047... 1,811 | 1,840,784 | 16,562,666 
1948 ... 1,259 1,059,120 7,837,173 
1949 ... 920 685,457 | 6,600,595 
ERGO se S14 719,883 | 12,806,704 
1951... 1,071 691,321 3,818,928 
1952 ... 869 837,993 2,907,295 





Yet in order to solve this vexed problem, 
it is necessary that we should be able to 
completely analyse the causes of industrial 
unrest in the country. This is, however, not 
an easy task, for many causes blend together 
to produce a strike or a lockout and it 
becomes difficult to distinguish between one 
and the other. But it is possible to distinguish 
the major issues from the minor ones. 
Economic causes undoubtedly are very 
prominent, but in many others the influence 
of political, social and ideological factors is 


quite considerable. The causes of industrial 
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disputes in the country may, therefore, be 
divided into (1) 
and (2) Remote or Non-Economic. 


Immediate or Economic 
Economic Causes.—(1) Rise in the price 
level.-During the War years, prices of all 


commodities sky-rocketed. For example, 
compared with August 1939 the general price 
index rose by 244.39 in 1944-45, 285.4% 
in December 1946, 292.70 in March 1947, 
314.26 in December 1948 and 


January 1949 


375.4% in 
The shooting up of prices 
tremendously increased the cost of living of 
the workers, which was not followed by an 
increase in their wages, thus causing great 


hardships to the workers. 


(2) Wages.—The wage that a labourer 
receives has perhaps greater significance for 
him than any other feature of the structure 
of industry. Wages in India have been pro- 
verbially low. The position of the Indian 
worker became still worse with the outbreak 


of the Second World War. 
period 1939-46, the average earnings for all 


During the 


industries increased from 150 to 250 per 
cent.'. Thus, there was every reason for 
the worker to feel dissatisfied with his lot, 
and we should not be surprised to find if 
the major factor in industrial discontent was 
due to dispute over wages, as is evident from 


the following Table: 





Total no. Percentage 


due to wages 


Year Total no. of 
Disputes 


1921-29 1,755 791 15 


1930-39 2,223 1,270 57 
1940-48 3,268 3,410 41 
1949 1,192 311 26 
1950 ... 992 331 33 





The right to get a bonus or a share in the 
profits of the industrialists has also given 


‘fedian Lebour Year Book, 1946, p. 161. 
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rise to a number of industrial disputes. Huge 
made by the 
For example, it has been 


profits were industrialists 
during the War. 
estimated that the profits earned by the cotton 
mills were Rs. 69,4 million in 1941, showing 
1940 figures. 
Fifteen leading cotton mills in Bombay made 
a total profit of Rs. 9 million in 1940, 
Rs. 29,5 millions in 1941, Rs. 80,5 millions 
in 1942, Rs. 175,2 millions in 1943 and 
Rs. 130,6 millions in 1944. 


for the workers to realise that in view of 


an increase of 250% over 


It is but natural 


the huge profits made by the industrialists 
and their increasing hardships due to 
a rising cost of living they had every right 
to claim a little bit out of the huge profits 
accumulating in the hands of _ their 


employers. 


3) Personnel Causes.—These causes refer 
to dismissal of workers, their victimisation 
on account of their trade union activities, 
maltreatment of workers by officials and non- 
recognition of labour unions. The percentage 
of disputes due to personne] management 
is pretty high. The Secretary of the Suti 
Mill Mazdoor Union, Kanpur, one of the 
highest labour organisations in Uttar Pradesh, 
in his memorandum to the U.P. Labour 
(1948), has stated, 
“A comparative study of the causes Icading 


Enquiry Committee 


to industrial disputes......... would reveal 
that whereas in India as a whole largest 
number of disputes arises over wages, in 
U.P. wrongful dismissal or retrenchment or 
unwarranted closures, is mainly responsible 
for the present exasperation of the worker. 
Total absence of economic security which 
he prizes most in these days of scarcity and 
steep rise in prices remains his nightmare”. 
An analysis of industrial disputes, given 
below, due to Personnel causes, is quite 
significant : — 
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Total no. of Due to . 
Year Percentage 
disputes personne! 
1921-29 1,755 405 23 
1930-39 2,223 431 15 
1940-48 8,268 1,444 17 
1949-50 2,184 371 16 





Industrial discontent due to personne! 


management factors arouses political, social 


and ideological consciousness of the worker 


and thereby leads to a greater tension. In 
India due to foreign rule the aggressive and 
overbearing behaviour of the supervisor to- 
wards his subordinates could be tolerated 
without much opposition or hostility. But 
things changed with the attainment of 
Independence. The worker became infused 
with a new life and outlook with the growth 
of trade unionism as well as attainment of 
the new Republic, which gave him a feeling 
of better appreciation of himself and_ his 
nights. This could have been avoided if we 
had developed a scientific system of Personnel 


administration. 


Among other important factors leading to 
industrial strife may be mentioned long hours 
of work and refusal to grant leave of absence 
or victimisation of workers on that ground. 
Shorter hours of work and well-defined leave 
rules relieve a considerable amount of strain 
over the worker and make him feel more 
contented. On the other hand, dubious 
methods adopted by the employers to exact 
more work from the worker than he is 
legitimately expected to do or to create diffi- 
culties in his way of obtaining leave of 
absence on full pay lead to high absenteeism 
and loitering and ultimately convince the 
worker of the fact that he is being only 
exploited for the gains of the employer. Thus, 
tension grows which finally gives rise to a 
feeling of open hostility. The whole process 


is a simple one. It is a well-known fact that 
the industrial workers in India come from 
distant districts and villages and at times they 
come alone, leaving their families behind in 
their villages. Therefore, it is quite natural if 
they occasionally desire to go back to their 
villages for a brief break from their otherwise 
dull life. On many occasions this issue of 
getting leave from the employers gives rise 
to strained relations between the employers 
and the workers. Frequently the employer 
tries to find out an excuse for refusing such 
an application or else the worker has to bribe 
the “jobber” in order to obtain leave of 
absence through his influence. At times when 
he returns from his village, he finds that the 
employer does not require his services any 
more, This refusal or reluctance on the part 
of the employer to grant leave of absence 
frequently serves as an important cause of 
resentment on the part of the worker and 
creates a tension between the two that persists. 

It is, therefore, evident that the solution 
to the problem of maintaining industrial 
peace can only be found in creating better 
understanding between the worker and_ the 
employer. Today a worker does not live by 
bread alone. There are human or subjective 
causes of labour conflict as well as objective 
or market causes. Wages, hours of work or 
other working conditions, are important but 
not sole factors in making a worker fecl 
dissatisfied. More important is a feeling of 
pride, self-satisfaction and sense of impor- 
tance that a worker must feel. His work 
should normally afford outlet for such needs, 
and his surroundings both in the factory and 
outside should be such that they are con- 
ducive to such a life. Looked at from this 
point of view, as Dr. Kuczynski has observed, 
“On the whole, the working conditions in 
Indian factories, mines, railways and planta- 
tions are just barbarous as the living condi- 
tions. They are far worse than im any 
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European country, far worse than in any 
Dominion with the exception of conditions 
among natives in South Africa; they are 
worse probably than in any South and 
Central American States.” Such bad con- 
ditions not only lead to inefficiency but also 
contribute to embittered relations and acri- 
mony. To cite only one example, insufficient 
and bad housing in industrial centres denies 
all claims to human living for the industrial 
leads to indus- 


workers and_ ultimately 


trial discontent and unrest. The cheries 
of Madras, the chawls of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad and ahatas of Kanpur out- 
slum the slums of many other countries of 
the world. The space within each tenement 
where the worker lives with his family, often 
numbering eight to ten persons, is smaller 
than the space we usually have in our bath- 
rooms. An animal, especially if it be a horse 
or a cow, is given more room than the 


poorest tenant. 


There is another indirect cause of industrial 
unrest in the country. The Indian worker is 
always exposed to the hazards of industry, 
such as old age, retirement, unemployment 
and sickness without any protection. He can 
only fall back upon his own resources when- 
ever such a contingency arises, which virtually 
means asking the worker to drown himself 
in his own miseries. This engenders a feeling 
of wrecklessness among the workers. An in- 
dustrial system which permits the rewards of 
industry to accumulate in the hands of the 
employers and hazards of industry to be borne 
by the workers, who are the least equipped 
for such a contingency, contains within itself 
the seeds of discord and disintegration. It 
would be idle to expect that industrial peace 
would last for long in such a society. 


Present Posttion—Though the Trade 


Union Movement in India has made great 
progres: during the last two decades, yet it 


SAXENA 


cannot be said to be sufficiently strong and 
effective so as to successfully negotiate with 
the Employers and arrive at an amicable 
settlement. The Employers’ organisations are 
fairly strong in comparison to the Workers’ 
organisations, The former still look upon the 
distrust. The 


workers’ representatives are also not well 


latter with suspicion and 


acquainted with the real economic and 
technical condition of the industry. They have 
very little experience of direct negotiation 
Thus, the employers’ hostile attitude towards 
the workers’ organisations on the one hand, 
and the illiteracy, poverty, ignorance and 
lack of leadership on the other, have proved 
to be a very great impediment in the develop- 
ment of the process of collective bargaining, 
which cannot be said to have made even a 


modest start in our country. 


The new Labour Relations Bill recently 
introduced in the House of the People by 
the Labour Minister is a serious attempt to 
build up a strong trade union movement and 
inculcate a habit of planned collective bar- 
gaining. The Labour Minister, Shri Jagjivan 
Ram, during the course of his address at the 
Labour Conference in March 1950, observed: 

“In the industrial countries of the West, 
bargaining has practically superseded state 
That 


strength in the bargaining parties, while too 


regulation. came from a_ sense of 
frequent strikes and lockouts and continual 
adjudications were a sure sign of frustration 
and a feeling of helplessness. The need for 
developing the spirit of collective bargaining 
on sound lines is very great in India.” 

In Section 33 of the Bill, provision has 


been made for the certification of bargaining 
agents, who alone will have the authority to 


enter into collective bargaining. To be certi- 
fied as a bargaining agent, a federation of 
trade unions must have a membership of 
at least 15 per cent of the total number of 
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employees employed in that establishment or 
class of establishments; and a trade union 
should have a membership of 30 per cent. 
In a particular industry or group of establish- 
ments, where a bargaining agent has been 
certified no other union can be given the 
right to bargain. The certified bargaining 
agent shall have authority to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of the employees in that 
establishment and to bind them by a collective 
agreemeni. Negotiations must be attempted 
at an early stage and in a proper climate and 
in no case not after a strike has taken place 
or a conciliation officer has been forced to 
intervene. Every collective agreement shall 
contain a provision for final settlement, with- 
out stoppage of work, by adjudication or 
otherwise, of all differences between the 
parties bound by the agreement and arising 
out of the interpretation of or breach of, the 
terms of agreement. Where a_ collective 
agreement does not contain the above pro- 
vision, the labour court shall on an appli- 
cation of either party to the agreement, 
prescribe a provision for such purpose and 
the provision so prescribed shall be deemed 
to be a term of collective agreement and 
binding en all parties concerned. Thus the 
Bill envisages the following measures for 
settlement of disputes:—(1) Negotiation, 

2) Collecting Bargaining, (3) Conciliation, 
+) Enquiry and (5) Arbitration or adjudi- 
cation. 

The Bill did not receive a favourable 
reception at the hands of the labour leaders, 
particularly those holding radical views. In 
as much as the Bill aims at laying down 
considerable restrictions on the right to 
strike by the workers unless arbitration has 
failed, it has been dubbed 
tionary measure. They have gone to the 
extent of calling it the “Trade Union and 
Strike Suppression Bill”. As a result of 
adverse comments at the hands of labour 


as a very reac- 


leaders, the Government has kept the consi- 
deration of the Bill in abeyance for the time 
being. But the object of encouraging collec- 
tive bargaining is laudable. The procedure is 
simple. It has been considered advisable not 
to make it complicated by making it too rigid 
from the very beginning. It represents a 
positive attempt to develop mutual relations 
between the trade unions and employers, 
State 
and compulsory adjudication to the back- 


thereby relegating intervention 
ground, to be resorted to only in the last 


analysis when direct negotiations prove 
abortive. 

Thus, at present the only legal machinery 
available for settling labour disputes is that 
provided under the Industrial Disputes Act 
of 1947, which replaces the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1929. In order to foster the feeling of 
joint consultation between employers and 
workers, the Act provides for the creation of 
two new institutions—Works Committees and 
Industrial Tribunals. The Works Committee 
consists of representatives of employers and 
workers and is to be set up in every industrial 
establishment employing 100 or more 
workers. The duty of the Committee is to 
adopt measures for securing and preserving 
amity and good relations between the 
employers and workmen and to that end 
comment upon matters of common interest 
and to endeavour to compose any material 
differences of opinion in respect of such 
matters. The Industrial Tribunals may consist 
of One or more members possessing qualifica- 
tions ordinarily required for appointment as 
judges of a High Court. Furthermore, the 
Act provides for the establishment of a 
permanent conciliation machinery, besides 
Conciliation Boards, Courts of Enquiry and 
Industrial Tribunals. Reference to the Board 
or a Tribunal is compulsory in the case of 
public utility services and optional in other 


cases. Another important feature of the Act 
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is that it prohibits strikes and lock-outs during 
pendency of conciliation and adjudication 
proceedings, Except in the case of Railway 
administration, Central undertakings, banking 
and insurance companies, mines and major 
ports, the administration of the Act has been 


left in the hands of State Governments. 


The working of the Act has revealed that 
piecemeal adjudication by Tribunals appoin- 
ted by State Governments in disputes relating 
to concerns having their establishments in 
more than one State, has created considerable 
difficulties for employers. Lack of uniformity 
in awards relating to such disputes has also 
created discontent among the employers. 
This became specially apparent in the case 


. More- 


over, the provisions contained in the Act for 


of Banking and Insurance Compaini 


the enforcement of settlement of disputes are 
too weak to be effective and persons entitled 
to relief find it very difficult to enforce their 
rights. At times the proceedings under the 
Act prove to be very involved, causing a 
considerable delay. By the time the award is 
published, the industrial dispute either fizzles 
out or the labour loses patience, with the 
result that there are occasional outbursts by 
way of strike. Hence, the Act has not con- 
tributed much in helping to lessen labour 
tensions. At times it may aggravate them 
even. 
Conclusion..-Over 34 years have lapsed 
since the intense industrial unrest created by 
the Great War (1914-18) gave birth to the 
Trade Union Movement in India. The pro- 
gress achieved cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory. The basis of the movement is still 
unstable. Indian Trade Unionism has got a 
loose uncoordinated structure with a number 
of weak national federations at top, having 
little touch with primary unions at the base. 
The membership of the unions is still largely 
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an uncertain quantity. It grows immediately 
before and after a strike. It dwindles in 
periods of normalcy. The movement has not 
touched more than a mere fringe of the 
working class in the country. The method of 
Mutual Insurance, as manifested in social 
insurance and welfare work, is absent in India 
because of unsound financial position of our 
unions. They have hardly any paid staff and 
most of the work is done by the voluntary 
labour of middle-class intellectuals who are 
attracted towards the movement. Leaders 
from amongst workers are yet to grow. The 
movement is also suffering from a certain 
predominance of political influence which 
hampe rs the growth of healthy trade union 
practices. Within the same units workers are 
often divided into two or more groups belong- 
ing to different political parties competing 
with each other and breaking solidarity 
among the working classes. There is also 
strong rivalry among the unions which ham- 
pers the healthy growth of the movement. 
The net result of all these drawbacks in the 
growth of healthy trade unionism in the 
country is that labour organisations have 
failed to afford the workers any protection 
and security or even to increase their bar- 
gaining power. At the same time the workers 
are getting more conscious of their rights and 
privileges. The recent awards and appellate 
judgments of industrial courts and tribunals 
have conferred more privileges on the workers 
by giving a very liberal interpretation to the 
law. The Government has also shown a 
commendable zeal in trying to set up a 
machinery for promoting better understand- 
ing between the employers and the workers 
and for settling industrial disputes. But the 
fact remains that arbitration and conciliation 
serve only as a last resort for settling a parti- 
cular They cannot be 


dispute. regarded 


as instruments of industrial peace. Lasting 
peace is only possible when response on both 
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the sides is spontaneous, which is only 
possible when both the sides realise thei 
responsibility and at the same time are fully 


onscious of each other’s strength as well as 


weakness, Thus, collective bargaining is the 
only means for avoiding permanently at least 


one major factor in industria] tensions. But 


collective bargaining implies the formation 
of a strong trade union which would lead 
to the establishment of healthy traditions. 
Such a trade union has to be given full legal 
recognition both by the State and the em- 
ployers; and it has to develop in our country 
on such lines. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK SERVICE AND THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT 
Miss G. 


BANERJEE 


In the treatment of a juvenile delinquent, the police, the court and the parents 
concentrate on only a part of the problem and overlook the ‘whole’ child. In the following 


article, the author draws 


attention to this defect in the traditional methods and emphasizes 


the importance of social case work in the treatment of a delinquent child. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Few problems in social case work are more 
important and involve greater responsibility 
than that of working with the juvenile 
delinquent, Though delinquency is the con- 
cern of many people, e.g., the police, the 
court and the parents, all look at the problem 
from a different angle and try to handle 
it with their own special purposes in view 
and according to their own methods and 
traditions. For the safety of the people, the 
police want to remove a delinquent from 
their midst, the court wants to discipline 
him and the parents to shield or reject him. 
They all concentrate on a segment of the 
problem, i.e., the delinquent behaviour of 


the child and overlook the ‘whole’ child. 


Delinquency is the overt expression of 
something that permeates the ‘whole’ child. 
Truancy, vagrancy, stealing and the like are 
the symptoms of that, just as fever, inflamma- 
tion and pain are the symptoms of a disease. 
If the physician limits himself to clearing 
up symptoms, he does not necessarily cure 
the disease. New symptoms may replace the 
old. What parents or correctional institutions 
undertake by way of punishment, serves only 


‘ 


to suppress the anti-social behaviour. If 
this behaviour disappears for some time, the 
problem is considered to be solved. However, 
the disappearance of a symptom does not 
indicate a cure. Following a period of socially 
acceptable behaviour, the original signs of 
delinquency often reappear and are more 
with the 
problem of delinquency it is necessary to 


pronounced, In order to deal 


study the ‘whole’ child. 


An important feature of social case work 
service is bringing about an understanding 
of an individual’s problem by focussing on the 
person as a whole and not by studying parts 
of him as a problem. It does not attempt to 
group delinquents as a class who deserve 
a particular handling, but to individualise the 
delinquent. In order to do so, it studies the 
person in his totality, ie., the child in his 
home, neighbourhood, school, playground 
and work place and explores his physical, 
mental and moral developments. A case 
worker is interested not only-in the present 
but also in the past of the child client. 
Knowledge of the past is helpful because it is 
part of and throws light on the present 
structure. He can understand the delinquent 
as a person best by knowing when the devia- 
tions occurred and ‘what were the traumatic 
incidents which are now scars and to which 
the child is still reacting?’ 
bearing all these points cannot be prepared 


A case history 


just by question-answer method. It needs case 
technique which _ the 
Otherwise he will 
antagonise the client and the whole treatment 


work interviewing 


worker must possess. 


will be jeorpardised. 


Case Work Service.—Case work service for 
the juvenile delinquent takes into account the 
work with the client as an important factor 
for modifying or changing his behaviour. The 
behaviour of the delinquent, more often than 
not, appears baffling to the lay public. A 
trained social case worker understands human 
behaviour and knows also the technique of 


interviewing. When through ‘case work 
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technique’, as it is called, he helps the client 
to realise and express the reasons why he 
feels and behaves the way he does, an attitude 
of objectivity and reasonableness usually 
results. Opportunities of expressing _ his 
partially repressed feelings to somebody who 
understands and accepts him nonjudgmentally 
may help to relieve him of his anxieties in 
various areas and thus increase his ability 
to act upon his problem. A carefully planned 
interview, in most instances, helps the client 
to give up his irrational attitude, accept and 
act according to the reality of the situation. 
The method of approach is not so simple as 
to lead one to expect insight into the emo- 
tional difficulties of such a person by the 
mere question, “What are you worried about 
that you cannot change your way of life?”. 
lhe behaviour of the client, however psycho- 
neurotic it may seem to us, is in essence a 
reaction to some conflict or fear or anxiety 
motivated largely by subconscious psychologi- 
cal processes of which the person is totally 
unaware. Planning an interview in such a 
way as to bring to light significant factors 
is a service which can be rendered by a 
trained case worker. 


A case worker’s very approach is different 
from that of others dealing with the same 
We all know that much of the help 
that we give is generally characterised by an 


client. 


autocratic and/or a moralistic approach. The 
autocratic attitude of the helper is reflected 
not only in the tone of the interview but very 
often also in that the worker plans the solution 
and imposes it upon the client. There is no 
opportunity for the client to clarify his think- 
ing, to give his suggestion or his opinion on 
the solution suggested by the helper. It is 
true that when a person has to seek help, 
he feels humiliated and inadequate. But if 
the attitude of the worker is also one of 
condescension, the client’s self-respect is apt 
to be injured. If a moralistic attitude is 


adopted, the client is told again and again 
what standards he should maintain. The 
client may be well aware of them but due 
to real difficulties he is unable to attain these 
standards. In such a situation, what the 
client really needs is an opportunity to discuss 
his problem with one who understands and 
can help him in working its solution. It 
requires case work skill on the part of the 
social worker, a skill which can be acquired 
by training in this branch of service in an 
accredited school of social work. This service 
is one in which professional skill supplements 
man’s deepest urge in offering help to his 
fellowmen. 


Principle of Acceptance.—The first and 


foremost principle in dealing with the 
delinquent is acceptance. What every indivi- 
dual does want and must have, if he is to 
grow at all, is acceptance of himself as a 
person, just as he is. Unless a person is 
respected and genuinely liked as a human 
being, we cannot expect him to give up 
delinquent behaviour and acquire any desire 
not be 


Acceptance should 


to change it. 
mistaken for nonjudgmental impartiality. 
Real acceptance is primarily acceptance of 
the feelings given expression to by a particular 
behaviour and not just accepting the 
antisocial behaviour and withholding judg- 
ment. For example, in children’s institutions 
ve come across boys who want to smoke 
‘bidis’ or to chew tobacco. Such a behaviour 
usually shocks institutional authorities and 
they at once want to put a stop to it by 
threats or punishment. The after effects are 
tragic. These boys develop a hostile attitude 
towards the authorities. With some children 
smoking is a social habit. When all of a sudden 
they are debarred from it, they get irritated. 
Further, with some, smoking is a symbol of 
defiance. When these children smoke, they 
do not fundamentally want their behaviour 


to be accepted or condoned but want the 
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feelings behind that behaviour to be under- 
stood and respected. They want to be assured 
that we like them and care deeply for what 


they do and what happens to them 


A merely negative attitude of just not 
passing any judgment on a client’s unusual 


If the 


attitude 


behaviour may smack of indifference. 


guide or the worker takes this 
towards the delinquent, he might be rejected 
as an unfit guide; or the delinquent might 
intensify his antisocial behaviour to test how 
far the worker would go with him in his non- 
conformity. A boy whose delinquency is 
ignored by the worker does not feel as relaxed 


as he would if he was confronted by him 


with the full knowledge of his misbehaviour 
and yet could feel that, inspite of his draw- 
back, the worker accepted him by under- 
standing his feelings and emotional conflicts 
which led him to delinquent behaviour. Such 
a person’s acceptance wil! be regarded by the 
delinquent as a sign that he (guide) wants 
to help him in giving up socially unacceptable 
behaviour. Sometimes the very acceptance 
on the part of the worker takes a delinquent 


a long way towards solving his problems. 


Sense of Support.—Out of this acceptance, 
the delinquent is able to derive a sense of 
support. The question may arise as to how 
the delinquent gains it. Let us see what 
When there i: 


relationship, the client feels relaxed and is 


goes on in support. warm 
able to tell his <tory in his own way. In most 
cases, it happens that the delinquent, for 


life, 


listener who does not ridicule or punish him 


the first time perhaps in hi gets a 
for his mistakes but gives him a_ patient 
hearing. When the delinquent is able to tell 
his story he is able to lay out on table as it 
himself. 


client 


were his difficulties and see them 


It is an educative process. The 


gradually gains insight into his problems and 
tries to handle them. It allays his anxiety 


when he finds that there is a person who, 


though a representative of the society, does 
not punish him for his bad deeds but accepts 
him as he is. The client gradually gains 
confidence in himself and derives his strength 
from the worker and feels that there is the 
worker to stand by him. It also happens that 
when the client feels that he has gone down 
in the estimation of everybody he does ‘not feel 
like pulling himself up again. But when he 
finds that there is somebody (worker) who 
does not look down upon him but has 
sympathy for him and shows confidence in 
him, he does not feel like remaining where 
he is. He wants to change for the better. He 
starts caring for the social norm through the 
worker who represents it to him and in whose 
because he 
likes him and has shown interest 


estimation he wants to go up 
worker 
in him. There may or may not be a basic 
change in the personality of the delinquent in 
the beginning. In other words, it is not 
always possible to bring about change in the 
attitude and motivations of the client. In 
these cases, the case worker tries to give the 
client some insight into the problem so that 
even though the motivations are there he 
can consciously contro] them rather than be 
swayed by them. To take an example from 
our daily life, we may meet a person in whom 
anger does not arise when he comes across 
a particular type of behaviour on the part 
of others because his personality development 
has reached a stage where such a behaviour 
does not affect him. In the case of another 
person, it might be that the same behaviour 
gives rive to anger. But the person may have 
insight into the motivations and, therefore, 
he may consciously control his anger. By 
control of his behaviour, the 
delinquent can improve himself. It may 
ultimately lead to some improvement in his 
personality too. 


conscious 


In helping the client, the worker gives 
recognition to whatever strengths he has, 
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without, however, overlooking his weaknesses. 
The aim of the worker is to enable the 
client to make the best use of his strengths. 
Also, he does not force his help on the client. 
He allows him to move at his own tempo 
of progress. Thereby the client 
emotionally and reaches out for help. If the 
worker in his eagerness to build up the 
strength of the client starts pointing out 
his defects and gives lectures to improve his 
hehaviour, the client will not be ready to 
benefit by his help. The delinquent may show 
an outward acceptance of these lectures in 
an ‘authoritative setting’ like a Remand 
Home and continue his associations with the 
worker. But he will not be able to derive 
any strength from him, The client will be 
threatened and the relationship will be on 
a superficial level. As growth comes from 
within and cannot be superimposed on the 
client, the chances are that the client will 
break down under the worker’s pressure if 
the latter pushes him too much to improve 
him. The worker has to be consistent in 
giving warmth of feelings to the client. If 
one day he accepts him and the next day 
tries to dig out his defects and points them 
to him before he is ready to see them himself, 
the client will be baffled and it will jeopardise 
the relationship. As a delinquent generally 
has a weak conscience, strong inner drives 
and a poor acceptance of reality, the worker 
has to be very cautious about using authority. 
It is true that authority is important in the 
development of character. But we have to 


grows 


remember that too much pressure may curb 
one, too little may make one overthrow it 
while the right amount enables one to derive 
strength from it. In our development as social 
beings, we need to adapt to emotional 
gratifications and renunciation. As a delin- 
quent is in the habit of projecting his own 
conflicts upon the environment, he finds the 
environment more than normally harsh and 


4 


depriving. Therefore, such a person needs 
greater acceptance, less personal authority 
in meeting reality and more favourable 
environment than the average client. 


The existence of support or supportive 
relationship predicates the client’s ability to 
form a close relationship with one who shows 
interest in him and gives warmth of feelings 
and an ability to move towards greater 
freedom and self-reliance. There are many 
cases where the situation is complicated by 
intrapsychic problems to such an extent that 
the client is unable to relate to another person. 
Chances of this client’s treatment by mere 
support are rare. Support is invariably 
present in all treatment. There are cases 
where just support can be of great therapeutic 
value. In the case of the treatment 
of a child or a young adult, support may 
be the only treatment which can be 
most successfully used. A child who 
has suffered from emotional starvation and 
shows behaviour disorder can improve by a 
steady and consistent giving of emotional 
warmth. A young adult whose ego has not 
been strong enough to stand uncovering of 
the unconscious to a great extent can benefit 
by support. Besides, support can be helpful 
in consolidating the gains made by psycho- 
therapy. Where there is no one in the child’s 
environment able or willing to give consistent 
interest and encouragement after a period 
of psychotherapy, there is danger that the 
gains made in treatment may be dissipated 
and lost because of a hostile environment. 


Need for Reconstructive Period.—Even if 
there is a fairly complete analysis, implying 
insight gained by the delinquent and deep 
changes in the emotional life, there is eminent 
necessity in many cases for a reconstructive 
period. Insight and emotional change alone 
cannot bring about the total success in the 
case of an individual who is definitely handi- 
capped in the preparation for life. Apart 


G. 
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from giving direct assistance to one in beco- 
ming self-supporting and obtaining minunum 
decencies of life, there is constant need for 
giving understanding guidance and encou- 
ragement to keep him steady towards the new 
goal. It takes sometime for assimilating or 


incorporating into his behaviour trends the 


insight which he has gained, At first, a 
person, right after the analysis or psycho- 
therapy, may be nervous and frightened to 
face the world anew —the world that had 


looked down upon him as a ‘bad lad’, He 
inay ‘eem like a person blinded by the rays 
of’ the sun after having been long in a dark 
chamber. Such a person needs to be regarded 
as a convalescent patient, without strength 
to meet the world and unfit to adjust himself 
to life. For many persons whose deep lying 
emotional conflicts are the motivating forces 
of their delinquency, there is need for a 
practical and personal reconstructive help 
following even a complete and_ successful 
analysis. A social case worker is equipped to 
the of help needed after the 


completion of the analysis. He has to find 


give type 
out new opportunities for such a person and 
jointly plan with him to get adjusted to the 
new situation. If there 


are environmental 


stresses he has to work towards their modi- 
that the not 
overwhelmed by them at that stage and may 


not slide back into the old pattern. 


fication so person may be 


sefore the delinquent undergoes psytho- 
and 


progress, the case worker has to work with 


therapy even when it is already in 
the client and his environment all the same. 
Sometimes the relatives and guardians, with 
their various backgrounds of prejudices and 
sentiments, cither sneer at the idea of psycho- 
therapy of which they know nothing and 
advise the client not to go through it or 
aitempt in petty ways to make it difficult 
for him to keep his appointments or even 
tease him by saying that he must be a ‘crazy’ 


If the delin- 


person to see a “mind doctor’. 
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quent is in an institution and goes to see the 
psychiatrist and the psychoanalyst at regular 
intervals other members start teasing him. 
In some places public opinion might interfere 
with psychotherapy. The objections would 
founded the unconscious sadistic 
attitude towards the offender; they are so 


be on 
often expressed thus: that a delinquent needs 
that life should be made hard 
that he is not to be coddled for his 


bad deeds. Psychiatrist interviews in such 


to be punished 


for him 


ituations are very often regarded by the lay 
people as coddling. 


Fear of the Unknown.—Over and above 
some of the attitudes that the delinquent 
finds in the environment, he himself often 
gets upset at the idea of having to see a 
‘mind doctor’. There is the common fea: 
of the unknown—“what is going to happen 
“would I be the same person when I 
come back after my interview’—‘“would I 
be totally changed”—“would people probe 
into my life history and know how bad I am”, 


to me” 


etc. On top of that, if the environment is 
not congenial, the client gets very disturbed 
and refuses to have psychiatric consultation. 
A trained social worker with his case work 
technique helps the client to work out his 
fears and resistances and prepares him for 
therapy. He gives constant support to the 
client when he goes through the treatment 
so that he does not break away. 


In connection with case work approach 
towards delinquents, an important question 
mentioned earlier may be discussed here— 
whether such an approach will not lead to 
pampering them and encourage them to over- 
throw social norms and stand against society. 
In fact, case work approach is meant to 
enable the delinquent to come to new terms 
with the community. Most of the children 


who are delinquents have not come to terms 
with the inherent and reasonable limits of 
law. They need to be helped to do so by 
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means of individualised approach. They 
must be given a chance to struggle with 
their feelings about these limitations in 
the open and not merely inside them- 
selves. An atmosphere needs to be created 
around these children which would encourage 
them to discuss freely their actions of revolt 
against reasonable limits of law with 
the social worker and discuss their views with 
him and in a relationship where a friendly 
helper does not condemn their feelings but 
helps them to feel responsible for their 
actions, He brings home to them the reality 
situation, i.e., if they do not abide by social 
norms they have to face the consequences. It 
is up to them to decide which path they 
would follow. The worker can give only 
guidance, the final choice is theirs. 

Thus the worker neither pampers the 
delinquent nor takes away his sole right of 
determination. By bringing him in touch with 
the reality, the case worker allows him to 
determine his own path. He stands by him 
to give him proper guidance, suggestions and 
information which ultimately enable him to 
chalk out his programme in co-operation 
with the worker. He learns that the path he 
chalks out should be personally and socially 
satisfying. His interests cannot run contrary 
to social interest . This very fact refutes the 
charge levelled against the practice of social 
case work. Very often people state that 
social case work approach towards the client 
makes him individualistic and as a result he 
looks to his own interest overlooking that 
of the society. Much of this depends on the 
way the worker offers case work service. 
Individualising a client does not mean making 
him individualistic. When a case worker 
individualises a person he takes into account 
the whole person, studies him as a member 
of his family and community, evaluates his 
strengths and weaknesses and enables him 
to act in a socially as well as personally 
satisfying manner. This is contrary to the indi- 


te 
oo | 


vidualistic approach that takes into account 
the pleasure of the individual and does not 
hesitate to have it even at the cost of the 
welfare of the family or the community. 


From what has been stated so far, an 
important question which may be raised is 
that case work service can be of value to a 
person who secks help of his own accord, 
e.g., somebody coming to a family welfare 
agency seeking financial help or assistance 
in the area of family adjustment. A juvenile 
delinquent is brought before the court for his 
anti-social behaviour. It is not he who comes 
of his own accord. Either the police or 
somebody else brings him there. So, will he 
be amenable to case work service? Also, can 
case work be practised in a setting where 
the individual is ‘not free to choose his own 
goal? Does the principle of case work, “it is 
the client who sets his own goal and not 
the agency that imposes it on him”, work 
in such a case? 


To clarify this, it may be stated that 
freedom in the absolute sense, i.e., freedom 
to do anything one likes is not allowed in 
society. Freedom in society is granted within 
reasonable limits of law and order. When 
the individual crosses these limits, he needs 
guidance in the matter of adjusting within 
these limits. A case worker helps him in 
that area. It is up to the client to take this 
help and learn to change his way of life or 
not to take and follow his own way of life 
which will bring him into clash with the 
reality situation. Law, court and order are 
established by the society and not by the 
case worker himself. As an individual, the 
case worker himself has to abide by them. 
If he indulges in anti-social activities, he will 
have to face their mandates just like any 
other delinquent. This is reality in the sense 
that it exists. Whether a person likes it or 
not is a different question. It is evident that 
freedom has certain limitations and the 
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client as a member of the society has to learn 
to abide by them if he is to remain in society. 
He has the right of self-determination. 
Mutiple Factors.—In dealing with the 
delinquent, there are several steps that a case 
worker has to take simultaneously or in 
succession as the case may be. It is no doubt 
true that in handling the case of a juvenile 
delinquent, a lot of work needs to be done 
with the environment as well as the person 
himself. Delinquency is a product of multiple 
factors. So one has to take account of them 
in the rehabilitation plan also. A case worker 
deals not only with the delinquent but also 
his family, as emotional relationships between 
members of the family are strong deter- 
minants in the character formation of a 
child. If there are certain factors in the 
family that goad a person towards delin- 
quency, it is the duty of the worker to deal 
with that part also. In the case of a child, 
who for instance unconsciously indulges in 
anti-social behaviour due to the feeling of 
insecurity based on the lack of attention 
from parents and/or guardians, the case 
worker needs to work with the relatives. He 
has to help them to get an insight into the 
problem, i.c., to see their part in the creation 
of the problem. One has to be very cautious 
in this matter. Case work skill is needed to 
enable parents to realise slowly that in most 
cases, they are the ‘affectors’ of the problem. 
This fact cannot be directly pointed out to 
them. Parents may be very defensive and 
refuse to accept the fact that, due to their 
lack of love and attention or rejection, their 
ward has taken to stealing money which 
is a symbol of love. They may break away 
from treatment. The social case worker 
must know how to enable them to grasp the 
truth. He should also encourage them to 
accept the delinquent back into the family 
and not to nag him for his behaviour. 
Community Resources.—The case worker 
has much to do also with the community. 


R. BANERJEE 


He has to pool together all the available 
community resources like the school, the 
play centre, the club, etc., in order to help 
the client. When the community turns its 
face against the delinquent in utter disgust, 
the case worker tries to enlighten its members 
on the causation of delinquency and also 
enlists their co-operation in the rehabilitation 
of the client. At the same time, he prepares 
the client not to feel frustrated if he faces 
a certain amount of resistance from the 
community due to his past behaviour. A 
delinguent child who has been helped to 
give up his anti-social behaviour needs to 
acquire not a defence against but an 
acceptance of these situations. 


As case work service is the very core of 
work with the delinquent, it can be made 
use of at three points in social service 
agencies dealing with such 
(1) intake (2) service while with the agency 
(3) discharge and after care which merge 
into each other and are continuous through- 
out the period of care in the agency. 


cases, viz., 


Intake.—The delinquent needs help when 
he comes to an agency, say, juvenile court. 
He should have a chance to get acquainted 
with the case worker who gradually under- 
stands his problems and plans with him for 
his life. The understanding and relationship 
should grow out of talks about the client 
himself and his situation. Case work service 
should be a support to the client during the 
period when he feels insecure and is resistent 
about having to leave the established way 
of life and prepare for the new way of 
living. The case worker needs to study the 
client, his family and its resources and advise 
the court regarding disposal of the case. 


Service while with the Social Service 


Agency.—Juvenile delinquents who are either 
sent to an institution or are on probation 
(with the agency) do need case work service. 
Some may need only to talk things over from 
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time to time, to know that there is somebody 
to whom they can go in time of need. Others 
may need continuous case work treatment to 
help them work out their feelings and 
relationships. Besides, the case worker on the 
staff of the institution can be available to 
other staff members for consultation and 
joint planning. A case worker, however, 
should not regard his service as that of a 
specialist. On the other hand, it should be an 
integrating factor that will enrich the entire 
service offered by the institution. The relation- 
ship between the case worker and other 
members of the staff should be of mutual 
consultation and supplementation. In partici- 
pating with all staff members in planning for 
the care of the client the case worker can see 
the delinquent as a whole and not just as a 
child in the cottage or in the farm or industry. 
This is a valuable contribution for working 
with the individual client and also in the 
general planning and operation of the insti- 
tution. 


Discharge and After Care.—As much care 
and thought should go into helping the client 
to leave the institution constructively as into 


entering it. A client needs to be watched 
carefully by a case worker regarding his 
readiness for discharge. In reformative insti- 
tutions rehabilitation and discharge are most 
difficult and important items. In India 
restoration to guardians, or sending to a 
school or provision of work are taken to be 
the means of rehabilitation. But simply restor- 
ing a delinquent to his relatives does not 
always mean settling him to a normal life. 
The case worker should try to understand the 
problem why the client resorted to 
delinquency while staying at his guardian’s 
place—whether conditions that led to his 
downfall have changed and whether there is 
still the possibility of his taking to anti-social 
behaviour again. He should try to remove 
unfavourable conditions and at the same time 
pool together all the resources to build up the 
personality of the client. 


In short, all efforts of the case worker 
should be directed towards understanding 
the delinquent and not to abhor him, towards 
treating and not punishing him. The aim 
should be to rehabilitate and not to abandon 
him. 











AN ENQUIRY INTO INCENTIVES FOR WORKERS 
IN AN ENGINEERING FACTORY 


HarisH CHANDRA GANGULI 


Employee-morale is the keystone of good industrial relations. Morale surveys help 
management in assessing workers’ reactions to their work situations and in devising suitable 
measures to build up their morale. In the following article, the author gives the findings of 


a survey he conducted in an engineering unit 


Mr. Ganguli is a Lecturer in the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


One of the primary aims of industrial 
psychology is to suggest ways and means for 
increasing the satisfaction that the worker 
gets from his job. But, for that it is necessary 
to know what is it that the worker wants 
from his job, the objects for which he works. 
This question of a person’s motives is as 
complicated as it is important. The efficacy 
of the steps that the employer takes towards 
promoting his worker’s satisfaction depends 
on the nature of the change and the place 
the particular item has in the total value 
system of the worker. The relative impor- 
tance of different motives serves as a frame 
of reference for the individual to judge the 
attractiveness of the job, but nevertheless it 
is difficult to have a clear-cut idea of his 
different motives since these are very much 
interrelated and derive their origin not only 
from the basic physiological drives but also 
from remoter social ambitions. 

A number of studies have been made in 
the US.A. and U.K. as what 


industrial employees want from their jobs. 


regards 


Mention may be made of studies by Houser 
(Tiffin-1951), Wyatt, Langdon and Stock, 
(Harrell-1950) etc. In 


India, Bose has also made a similar study. 


Jurgensen, Hersey 
These studies have shown specifically, as the 
famous Hawthorne studies had earlier shown 
in a more general way (Roethlisberger-1950) , 
that the workers want from their jobs many 
things besides high wages and short hours 
and that the 


the management or even 


personnel officers often have vastly different 


ideas as to what they want. The recent 
emphasis in India on the improvement of 
its industrial relations and worker satisfac- 
tion makes it necessary that such studies be 
made in as many Indian industries as 
possible so that steps towards improving 
these may be based on correct and first hand 
what the 


circumstances 


information regarding workers 
different 


conditions of work. 


want under and 


The 
attitude 
engineering 


Study. 


su rvey 


The author conducted an 


of workers in a Calcutta 
This 


premier manufacturer of 


factory (Ganguli-1953). 
factory is the 
sewing. machines in India. In 1951 it manu- 
factured 43,186 besides 
about 22,000 and 900,000 


hurricane lanterns and had on its roll 1855 


sewing machines 


electric fans 
workers. The survey involved depth inter- 
view of 380 workers randomly selected from 
the sewing machine departments. Informa- 
what 
from their jobs were elicited during these 


tion regarding these workers want 


interviews. 


In assessing the relative preferences of a 
group of persons towards a set of issues there 
are four main techniques. These are, simple 
voting procedure, rating, ranking and the 
method of paired comparisons (Vernon- 
1938). Inspite of some known drawbacks, 
the ranking method was adopted for this 
study, The different items were presented to 
each worker on a set of cards for manipula- 
tion and arrangement in order of importance. 
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The items were carefully read out to workers 
who were illiterate. These were presented 
or read out in an uniform sequence through- 
out. The average rank obtained by each 
item has been calculated and these final 
averages have been re-ranked. The results 
are given in terms of these new ranks, 


The validity and reliability of such studies 
depend to a great extent on the choice and 
wording of the items and the manner of 
administration of the test. It has been found 
that a person, when he is presented with a 
number of items relating to a set of issues, 
will rank them even though he may not have 
thought of one or more of these items in 
connection with the issue previously. There- 
fore this ranking will not reflect the real 
feelings of the person regarding the issue. 
‘The study will have no validity unless each 
item in the list is meaningful to the worker, 
to which he attaches some value and towards 
which he holds a certain attitude. Conse- 
quently, in this study, the workers themselves, 
44 in number selected randomly for this 
purpose, were made to suggest the different 
things which they want or expect from their 
jobs and the employer, the reasons for which 
they work. Since none of these made any 
mention of such items as ‘cheap ration’ or 
‘good working companions’, these items were 
not included in the list. The final list con- 
tained only 8 items (see Table 2) which 
have been worded, so far as possible, in a 
way which is not capable of multiple 
interpretations. 


Ranking of these items was done at the 
end of interviews which were being carried 
out in connection with the attitude survey 
of the workers. These were lengthy inter- 


views, each averaging more than an hour and 
for which all possible precautions had been 
taken to secure active co-operation of the 
workers. It is, therefore, believed that the 


reliability and validity of this study are fairly 
good. 


As mentioned above, the factory is one of 
the most important of small engineering 
factories of Calcutta. Of the 380 workers 
interviewed, 60 were from the paints and 
carpentry 
assembling work and the remaining 270 were 


shops, 50 were engaged in 
working at the lathe, capstan etc. in the 
machine-shop. By religion most of them 
were Hindus (344), and 309 were Bengalis. 
200 workers had studied up to the primary 
standard and 69 up to the high school 
standard, whereas only 48 were illiterate. 
Most of the workers are paid a production 
bonus over and above their daily wage. The 
table below gives the mean age, carnings 
etc, of the workers, 

TABLE 1 


Mean and Standard- Deviations of Age, Length of 
Service in this Factory & Total Monthly Income 
of 380 Workers Studied. 





Age (in years) eee vee 27.9 6.9 


Service (in years) ... ig 6.4 +2.4 


Total Monthly Income (in 
Rupees) ... se aa 124.9 + 38.0 





The management believes in increasing the 
output to the maximum and by 1951 it 
succeeded in quadrupling its 1947  pro- 
duction figures. It is also progressive enough 
to realise that the workers must be given 
incentives towards increasing the output and 
therefore they have started systems of pro- 
duction-bonus, profit-sharing, ‘Puja’ bonus 
subsidised canteen etc. The workers’ Union, 
which has only recently been recognised, has 
substantial influence on its members and is 
dominated by communist trade-unionists. It 
is with reference to these contexts that the 
result of the present study should be 
interpreted. 
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Results—Table 2 below gives the relative figures for the union and non-union groups 
importance of the different items in terms separately. Table 3 gives a summary of 4 
of rank orders that these workers say they other studies for purposes of comparison. 
want. The 2nd and 3rd columns give the 

TABLE 2 


Ranks of What Industrial Workers Want 





a All Union |(Non-Union 
Workers | Workers | Workers 





(N=380) | (N=169)| (N=111) 
Rank 





Renk Rank 
Adequate Earning oe ace eee ov ove eee 1 l 2 
Comfortable Working Conditions _ oa nos nae sae s x s 


= 
‘ 


Suitable Type of Work 


Good and Sympathetic Supervisor and other Bosses... tes aoe 5.5 6.6 | 5.5 
Opportunity to Learn a Job... ove see ewe eee eee + 4 4 
Job Security 2 2 l 
Adequate Personal Benefits Like Canteen etc.... osu “vs ove 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Opportunity for Promotion... ose soe see ose see 3 3 3 





TaBLeE 3 


Order of Importance of Different Items Ranked by Different Groups of Factory Workers 














Hersey J es ‘Employees 
of 5 Fac- 
tori 
Union Non-Union Men Only (NICB- _ 
‘ 1947) 

Steady Work wee eee ove _ 1 1 1 l 9 
Type of Work - oe — = 3 3 lin 
Opportunity for Advancement pee see 4 4 2 4 —_ 
Good Working a — — 4 ras 
High Pay ; 2.5 2 5.5 2 l 
Good Boss oes 5.5 5 5.5 6 4 
Comfortable Working "Conditions _ 2.4 3 8.5 7 7 
Benefits . eee 5.6 6 8.5 5 a 
Good Hours wes 7.5 7 7 — —- 
Opportunity to Use "Your Ideas _ 7.5 8 — ~ — 
Free Medical Aid ... ; pS Sie — ase ai roe 3 
More Leave with Full Pay ove ove - — _ | _— _ 
Clear Instruction about the Job _... _— - ! — — dicen 9 
Cheap Ration ° sue eve vos — | _ — -_ 6 
Regular Working Hours vee ~- | — — ~— 10 
Share of Responsibility in the Work ove + | — —_ sone ~ 








Table 2 shows that the primary need of a from the contention of many that money is 
worker is an adequate and steady income not the most important incentive to work 
emanating from a steady job. This is different (Blum-1949). Under certain circumstances, 
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it is. However, a straight-way interpretation 
of the importance of the financial aspect of 
the job from this and similar studies is not 
desirable since the worker’s opinion is influ- 
enced to a great extent by the existing dis- 
crepancy between his financial aspiration and 
actual income and also by the extent to which 
his income enables him and his family to live 
a sufficiently comfortable life as judged by the 
standards of his socio-economic group. 


The relatively high rankings attached to 
opportunities for promotion and for learning 
a new job may also be noted. This is a proof 
of the ambitious and forward-looking attitude 
of these workers and directly contradicts the 
notion of many that Indian workers are pas- 
sive and not sufficiently ambitious and are 
even fatalistic in the their outlook. 


The low importance attached to the type 
of work is due to a rather narrow interpreta- 
tion of the different types that are there. 
By the worker in the group studied, mostly it 
was interpreted as a choice between the 
lathe, the drill etc. and all believe that -given 
proper training, they will be able to man any 
with sufficient skill. So type of work may 
actually be more important than the rank 7 
shows, if it is interpreted as a choice between 
different job-families. 


Also neither in this study, nor in the study 
made by Hersey is there any big difference 
in the outlook between the union and non- 
That the 


emphasis on security than the 


union workers. non-union group 
lays more 
union workers (Table 2) 
standable since not having the backing of an 
organised body to look after their interests 
they are somewhat more preoccupied with 


is perhaps under- 


this question. 

The rather high importance attached to 
the need for a good and sympathetic boss 
in Bose’s study seems to be due to the fact 
that his list contains some items which are 
perhaps not of sufficient intrinsic importance 
or capable of being properly appreciated by 
Indian workers. It is however quite possible 
that if the amount of direct supervision in 
this particular factory had been more, which 
would have been the case if the production 
bonus system was not in vogue, the need for 
a good boss would have been rated higher. 
Further analyses have been made to deter- 
mine the relative rankings of these items by 
Table 4 below gives the 
ranking-order of these items as indicated by 


special groups. 


four groups of workers with different amount 
of schooling. In general, these 
rankings do not differ much from the opinion 
of the whole group as given in Table 2. 


however, 


TABLE 4 


Ranking of Items Relating to the Work Situation by Workers with Different Amount of Schooling : 





Illiterates 

(N= 48) 
Adequate Earning 1 
Comfortable Working (¢ ‘onditions.. 8 
Suitable Type of Work ‘ 7 
(Good and Sympathetic Supervisors 

and other Bosses.. 6 

Opportunity to Learn a Job 4 
Job Security 2 
Adequate Personal Benefits 5 
Opportunity for Promotion 3 


Workers with 
Primary Schoo- 
ling (N= 200) 


Workers of Workers of 
Middle School High School 
Standard (N= 63) Standard (N= 69) 


1.5 1 l 
8 5 8 
7 8 7 
5 6 6 
4 3 4 
1.5 2 2 
6 5 5 
3 4 3 
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There are some minor changes, never more 
than one rank however, but no consistent 
trend showing any definite relationship be- 
tween educational attainment and impor- 
tance of different incentives is apparent. For 
instance, it is not evident that the better 
educated workers, in contrast to their less 
educated colleagues, usually give preference 
to long-term incentives as compared to short- 
term incentives. Such factors of immediate 


advantage like canteen and medical facilities, 


TABLE 


comfortable working conditions etc. are 
relegated to the background in an uniform 
manner. As before, earnings and job security 
occupy the first two places, chances of pro- 
motion and of learning a new job occupy the 
next two places, followed by the need for a 
sympathetic boss and adequate personal 
benefits. 

Table 5 below gives the rankings of these 
8 items as made by workers in different age 
groups. 


Effect of Difference in Age on the Ranking of 8 Items Relating to the Work Situation: 





25 Yrs. 

(N~— 115) 
Adequate Earning — a 1 
Comfortable Working Conditions s 
Suitable Type of Work ¥ 7 
Good and Sympathetic Supervisors 
and other Bosses . - nae 5.5 
Opportunity to Learn a Job wb 3 
Job Security ° 2 
Adequate L’ersonal Benefits ~ 5.5 
Opportunity for Promotion von 4 


25—30 Yrs. 30—40 Yrs. (40 Yrs. & more 
(N 141) (N 104) (N 20) 

i 1 ! 

7 . 8 

6 7 6.5 

s 5 4 

3.5 4 6.5 

° 9 ) 

5 6 5 

3.5 3 3 





From the above table, it seems that difference 
in age does not affect the relative standings 
of some items. Adequate earnings and job 
security retain their importance for workers 
in all the age-groups, whereas miscellaneous 
personal benefits, suitable type of work and 
comfortable working conditions are almost 
uniformly attached much lower importance 
Effect of increase in age seems most evident 
so far as the need for learning new types of 
work, need for promotion and for a consi- 


derate supervisor are concerned. 


With increase in age, there is a gradual 
but definite diminution in the desire for 
learning new trades. The very young workers 
regard this item to be next in importance 
to earnings and job security only. But from 
a rank 3, it goes down to rank 6.5 for 
workers above 40 years. This tendency is to 
some extent confirmed by Table 6 below 
which gives the 


percentages of workers 


assigning various ranks to this _ item, 


opportunity to learn a job. 


TABLE 6 


Percentage of Workers Assigning Various Ranks to the Items ‘‘ Opportunity to Learn a Job” and Influence of 





Age on thie Rank Distribution 
Rank 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Workers below 30 Yrs. only... 18.6 16.9 16.4 13.9 12.6 8.8 8.8 5.0 
Workers of 30 Yrs. and Above ... 9.7 9.7 11.5 13.3 9.8 17.7 13.3 15.0 
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lable 6 shows that the item appears in every 
rank, thus indicating a certain amount of 
disagreement among the workers. But more 
than 51% of workers in the age-group below 
1) years have given the item a rank of 3 or 
and 22¢ 
as compared to the corresponding figures of 
1 and 46% 

The item ‘opportunity for promotion’, on 
is ranked higher by older 
item 


above c have ranked it 6th or lower 


from the older age-group. 
the other hand, 


This 


importance 


workers, was voted as of lesser 


by workers in the below 25 age- 


group but workers above 30 give this a rank 
higher than the need for learning new trades. 
This finding that a man, when he is young, 
attaches much importance to facilities for 
learning new jobs and new techniques, but, 


as he 


preoccupied about his advancement is very 


grows older, becomes more and more 


interesting and should be taken into account 


by progressive managements. 


A third important point to be noted in 


Table is the wide variation in the rank 
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received by the item ‘good and sympathetic 
The 


youngest age 


ranks, beginning with the 
8, 5 and 4. It 


need for a 


hoss’, four 
group are 
that the 


supervisor is 


eemMs sympathetic 
to confidence 


the 


growing 


directly related 


in one’s own ability on one hand 


and on the other, to a rea- 
lisation through personal experience of the 
importance of the boss in things that matter 
for him, There seems to be no other explana- 
tion for the steep decline felt, upto the age 
of 30, for the need of a good superior and 
a much greater gradual increase in the 
importance attached to this item beyond this 
age. Both the extreme rankings, of 8 by the 
25-30 age-group and of 4 by the 40 + group 
are definitely below and above the 


Table 2) 


average 


for the whole group (sec 


In Table 7 the whole group has been split 


up into 4 sub-groups according to the 


monthly earnings of the members and the 
rankings of these 8 items are shown separately. 


The following points may be noted. 


TABLE 7 


Ranking of [tema Related to the Work Situation by Workers in Different Income Groupe 





Income Groups Rs. 100 
(in Rs. per month) (N = 107) 
Adequate Earning ve om 2 
Comfortable Working Conditions... 8 
Suitable Type of Work ... ia 6.5 
Good and Sympathetic suena isors 
and other Bosses “a , 5 
Opportunity to Learn a Job aha 4 
Job Security eee ove eee 3 
Personal Benefits ... 6.5 
Opportunity for Promotion 1 


Rs. 101-140 Ra. 141-200 Ra. 201 + 


(N = 153) (N = 153) (N =7) 
1 l 4 
8 8 7 
7 6.5 R 
6 6.5 6 
3 4 3 
2 2 1 
5 5 5 
4 3 2 





The best earning group, i.e. of workers 
earning Rs. 200 or more per month, does 


not lay much emphasis on the need for 


adequate earning as such. The rank 4 for 


this item in this group may be compared to 
similar findings abroad, e.g. by Jurgensen in 
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U.S.A. and Wyatt, Langdon and Stock in 


England. This is, however, very much 
different from the opinion of the rest of this 
group. This income is also characterised by 
their preoccupation with security of employ- 
ment and opportunity for promotion, and 
do not bother much about the nature of the 


work. 


The workers in the lowest income group 
are mostly unskilled workers (‘Mazdoors’, not 
‘Karigars’) and their jobs carry with 
them not only low financial remuneration but 
also the least status in the factory set-up. 
Promotion is the only way not only for a 
rise in status but also to an increase in 
income. This may be the explanation for their 
attaching the maximum importance to 
opportunities for promotion. The desire for 
advancement, it seems, assumes the greatest 
importance for the most lowly paid and the 
most highly paid workers in the factory and 
in perhaps both these groups the desire for 
better status is maximum, due to peculiar 
combination of circumstances. 

Two other points may also be mentioned. 
Security of tenure assumes greater and 
greater importance as a man’s income 
increases. This is evident from the increa- 
singly higher ranks adduced to this item by 
rising income groups. It seems, therefore, that 
larger earnings bring increasing preogcu- 
pation about their continuation. Again it 
may be that when a specific incentive is 
thoroughly satisfied, it tends to put in the 
background other likes and dislikes of the 
worker. This seems to be the explanation of 
the workers earning Rs. 200 or more a month 
placing the item ‘suitable type of work’ at 
the bottom of the list. Apparently then so 
long as the income is high enough, the exact 
nature of the work a man is required to do 
does not matter much. 

An attitude-survey of these workers was 


done simultaneously, with the help of a pre- 


pared scale. On the basis of the morale score, 
the workers were divided into two groups, 
high moraled or satisfied workers and low 
moraled or dissatisfied workers. Table 8 below 
gives the opinion of the high and low 
moraled workers separately as to the relative 
importance of these 8 items. 
TABLE 8 
Ranking of Items Related to the Work Situation hy 


Workers Differing in Their Degree of Satisfaction 
on the Job: 





High Low 
Morale Morale 
Workers Workers 
N=190 (N= 199) 
Adequate Earning 2.5 l 
Comfortable Working Con- 
ditions... wae =~ S 8 
Suitable Type of Work... 7 7 
Good and Sympathetic 
Supervisors and other 
Bosses... ei ae 5 5.5 
Opportunity to Learn a Job 4 3 
Job Security — i l 2 
Adequate Personal Benefits 6 5.5 
Opportunity for Promotion 2.5 4 





The most conspicuous point in the above 
table seems to be the equal importance 
attached to the items ‘adequate earning’ and 
‘Opportunities for promotion’ by the com- 
paratively satisfied workers. Since the two 
groups, on the average, do not differ in earn- 
ings, it seems that the more satisfied workers 
are as much interested in position and status 
as in the more monetary returns of a job. 
Indirectly this indicates, as found in some 
other studies as well, that the more satisfied 
workers usually take a comparatively long- 
range and comprehensive view of things and 
do not pin their faith on only one special 


aspect of the job. 
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Discussion: 


Any discussion of motives is complicated 
by the fact that these differ from person to 
person and even in the same person from 
time to time. An incentive, which may be 
regarded as the stimulus that activates a 
motive, also does not mean or signify the 
same thing for different persons or the same 
person at different times. When a number of 
incentives are discussed, as in the present 
study, the relative weights assigned to each 
are different and fluctuating, depending on 
the frame of reference of the worker and on 
his personality. It is useful to keep these 
points in mind in any discussion on incentives. 


From the present study, it may be said 
that the four most important things that the 
workers want are sufficient and adequate 
income, a sense of security, an opportunity 
for promotion and advancement and finally, 
opportunity to learn a more interesting trade. 
It was evident from the discussion with the 
workers that the last two items are definitely 
linked to desire for status and for achieve- 
ment in the work itself. If the distinction 
between external and internal motives as 
suggested by Katz and Likert (HARELL— 


TABLE 


1950) are accepted, the first two may be 
regarded as external motives and the last 
two, since these proceed from the ego needs 
of the person, as internal motives. 


Pay seems to be one of the two most 


important incentives for Indian workers. 
This is also corroborated by Bose (see 
Table 3.) But to say this is not to support 


what has been called the ‘rabble hypothesis’, 
for pay is definitely not the only important 
incentive, as has been made clear in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The importance of pay as an incentive 
diminishes when the absolute income received 
goes above a certain limit. But once this 
absolute income exceeds even the expectations 
of the person concerned, pay assumes an 
exaggerated importance for the worker. 
This seems to be indicated by Table 9 below 
where the whole group has been divided into 
+ sub-groups according to the percentage 
their earnings form of their financial aspira- 
tions. Information regarding the financial 
aspirations of the workers were had during 
the interviews when cach worker was asked 
to mention the money he feels he should 
have in view of the work he does and his 


own needs. 


Percentage of Workers Assigning Various Ranks to the Item ‘Adequate Earning’ and In luence of Actual 
Income as a Percentage of Expected Income on this Distribution: 





Rank 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
TE/EI* x 100* 

50 ois sed va 50.0 14.3 14.3 10.7 7.1 3.6 — — 
51—75_—i... am a 42.0 23.9 14.0 7.1 4.1 4.2 3.5 1.2 
76—100_ ... or bee 49.4 10.0 6.0 9.3 6.0 6.6 5.4 7.3 
101— eee ots isu 64,0 8.0 16.0 — — 4.0 8.0 — 
Whole Group _... ee 47.3 16.5 11.0 74 4.8 5.0 4.2 3.5 





* TE = Total Earning ; EI = Expected Income. 
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Security involves both the idea of steady 
work as well as financial security after retire- 
ment. Almost all the workers mentioned, 
in discussing this topic, the question of 
retrenchment and inclusion in the provident 
fund scheme, which at that time was opera- 
tive in the factory but not all workers were 
admitted to it. Table 10 below seems to 
indicate that increase in years of service at 


a job also increases the emplovee’s preoccu- 


TABLI 


Percentage of Workers Assigning Various Ranks to the 


pation about his service security, except for 
the newly joined, who are almost as much 
conscious of security as people with many 
years of service. The employees who have 
been at the job for 4 or 5 years, sufficient to 
give them some training, experience and 
confidence are least worried about it as judged 
by the percentage of workers in each service 


group giving ranks | and 2 to this item. 


10 


Item Joh Security - and Influence of Le ngth of 


Service in this Factory on this Distribution 





Rank 1 2 
Service Group 
3 Years ee + 2 4 28.5 
3.1—5Years ... 23.3 19.4 
5.1—9Years 23.7 25.4 
9.1+ ... son, “Mee 37.3 
Total Group ~s 60 26.1 


3 4 5 6 7 n 

11.1 15.9 1.69 11.1 6.4 3.2 
29.2 16.6 50 5.0 7 5 
21.0 14.1 4.4 7.4 1.8 2.6 
28.0 4.0 2.7 1.3 1.3 2.7 
13.4 13.1 3.8 5.9 2.4 2.2 





It has been said that the type of work 
is the most important factor related to job 
satisfaction, the latter varying almost 100 
per cent depending on the nature of the 
work. The present group, which may be 
regarded as representative of the best type 
of engineering workers in Bengal, however 
does not rate the item ‘type of work’ very 
high, for reasons already explained above. 
In the high priority they give to the items 
opportunity for advancement and for learning 
a new job, however there is plenty of 
evidence of high aspiration, especially for 
status and social approval. The unskilled 


‘mazdoor’ or the purely temporary piece-rate 


worker wants to be promoted to the semi- 
ckilled ranks of a ‘karigar’; a ‘karigar’ usually 
wants to go to the machine-shop and a 
machine-shop operative to the tool-room. 
Most of the positions aspired for mean 
financial advantages, but some do not, e.g. 


there is no substantial difference in the 
earnings of a skilled machine-shop operative 
and of a tool-room worker. But as many 
employees pointed out to the investigator. 
the job aspired for is almost always of a 
‘higher order’. Such high aspiration and 
high expectation of oneself on the part of 
the employee is a welcome sign, for only 
such workers can be motivated effectively. 

Supervision has been found to be one of 
the most important factors in industrial 
morale and job satisfaction, by the present 
author as well as by other investigators. Its 
importance however varies, depending on 
other factors; e.g. in this factory, an 
incentive system of payment was in voguc 
and consequently there was much less than 
usual of direct supervision. A certain unifor- 
mity however exists in the rankings of this 
item by male employees of different countries, 
this item being most generally ranked just 
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below the four 


above. 
Amongst factors affecting the importance of 


items discussed 
the supervisor, the age of the employee seems 
to be one. The very young people and 
very old people seem to attach much more 
importance to the need for a good super- 
visor, than workers between these extreme 
age-groups. 

senefits to employees have been empha- 
ied by managements and also by labour 
unions mainly because these are material 
and tangible items. But these as a class are 
mostly placed by the workers, and more 
especially by the more intelligent and edu- 
cated sections, as the least important of the 
external incentives. It is therefore not 
surprising to hear of labour troubles even 
in factories where the management have 
taken good care to provide their workers 
with many of these external items. This 
however does not mean that medical aids, 
canteen facilities etc. should not be provided, 
for in that case it will lead to a more than 
dissatisfaction 


proportionate amongst the 


TABLE 


workers. But it definitely does mean that 
the management should not look upon these 
items as an important positive determinant 
of workers’ morale. 

Conditions of work inside a_ factory, 
illumination, dust, noise, etc., are important 
considerations for the industrial hygienist 
and in the long run, have considerable 
effects on the workers’ health and produc- 
tivity. But it seems from this study that the 
workers themselves, as a group, do not deem 
these an important factor in the job set-up. 
This is an agreement with most of the 
investigations even in America where the 
average worker is much more healthy and 
safety conscious than here. Some employees, 
however, who are working under exception- 
ally unfavourable conditions like boiler fire- 
men, smithy or foundry workers etc. attach 
considerable importance to this factor. This 
explains the 20% of the workers (‘Table 11) 
who have given a rank of 4 or higher to 
this particular item. 


11 


Percentage of Workers Assigning Various Ranks to the Item ‘ Comfortable Working Conditions’ in the 


Factory Set-up 





Rank 1 


bo 


to 
oom | 


Comfortable Working Conditions 4.4 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


5.0 8.2 13.9 13.3 18.9 33.6 





Summary.—380 workers in a Calcutta 
engineering factory were asked to rank 8 
items relating to the factory set-up in order 
of the importance they attached to these. The 
results show that the Indian worker as repre- 
sented by this group desires, above all, a 
steady job, an adequate income, opportunity 
for learning new trades that will give him 


a better sense of achievement and of chances 
of promotion to jobs carrying higher pay, 
better status and increased social approval. 
In these and also in their aspirations and 
expectations, there does not seem to be any 
fundamental difference between this group 
and other groups of factory employees in 
other countries.* 


*The Industrial Health Research Unit of the Indian Council of Medical Research 


provided facilities to make this study. The author is grateful to Dr. Nils P. V. 


Lundgren 


and Dr. M N. Rao of this Unit and to Professor S. C. Mitra of the Department of Psychology, 
Calcutta University for their continuous interest in this work. 
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HEALTH SURVEY OF SILK MILL WORKERS 
Dr. A. D. NARDE 


Like absenteeism, ill-health among workers also causes a considerable loss of working 
hours and ultimately affects total production. In the following article, Dr. Narde gives the 
findings of a survey he has conducted of silk mi!l workers in Bombay and says that, to 
raise per capita production or even to maintain its present level, management should pay 
special attention to improve the health of the workers. 


Dr. Narde is a practising Physician in Bombay. 


It is customary to compare a human being 
to an intricate machine. In a restricted sense 
it may be true. It is, however, a very complex 
structure, far more intricate than any modern 
invention, Just as machines like the motor 
car require attention to their mechanism 
from time to time, so do the human beings. 
There is an old adage which says “A stitch 
in time saves nine”. This teaches us that a 
minor defect noticed and treated early will 
save a disaster. This principle is applicable to 
the human body as well. Think of a small 
injury received by a workman. Attend to it 
in time, dress it properly and allow the 
necessary rest, the injury will heal without 
any complications arising. Neglect it ‘and it 
will go septic or lead to tetanus or septicaemia 
and so on. The same is true of minor illnesses. 
It is the minor illnesses that take a serious 
turn when not attended to in proper time. 
What is applicable to a common man is 
equally applicable to industrial workers. 


A glance at the history of development and 
growth of medical services in industry will 
help us understand how this idea of medical 
supervision of workers has come in. The 
honour of the origin of an original textile 
industry goes to England and English history 
shows us that as far back as the 17th century. 
Craft industries in stone and textiles advanced 
in cottage homes and villages and had 
attained very high standard of craftsman- 
ship. Majority of the people in England were 
poor and large numbers of children were 
crowded together in poor law institutions. To 





save public money these children were hired 
out as “Parish Apprentices” to any employer 
who would employ them. In 1733, Kay 
invented the flying marking the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution and 
Richard Arckwright who is regarded as the 
founder of the factory system in England 
established the first mill at Camford in 
Derby-shire in 1771. 

The working conditions of labour at this 
period were very bad. They did not attract 
until an outbreak of acute 


shuttle 


any attention 
infectious disease occurred in a cotton mill at 
Radcliff Lancs. Dr. Percival was appointed 
to investigate this and in his report he attri- 
buted this to (1) Over-work of children. (2) 
Over crowding. (3) Putrid effluvia. On this 
report the judges recommended (a) A large 
recess at noon; (b) Earlier closing in the 
evening; and (c) Educational instruction. 
Soon after this in 1795 Manchester Board 
of Health was established under the presi- 
dentship of Dr. Percival. They advised (1) 
Regulation of work hours in factories and 
(2) Regulation of conditions in factories. 
Dr. Ferriar, a member of the Board pointed 
out that unless the poor were better housed 
and proper fever hospitals provided, it would 
not only be the poor who would suffer; in 
fact, he realised the fundamental truth that 
“The safety of the rich is intimately con- 
nected with the welfare of the poor and that 
a minute and constant attention to their 
wants is not less an act of self preservation 


than of virtue’. 
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This relation of medicine with industry 
developed and Sir Robert Peel introduced 
a bill in 1802 this the first 


Factory Act, entitled “Health and Morals 


and became 
of Apprentices Act”. From then until 1939, 
there followed a series of Factory Acts each 
designed to ensure safer and better working 
conditions. In some there is a tendency to 
regard medical supervision in industry as a 
recent development. This 
Under the Factory Act 1844 certain 
be 


factory surgeons whose job it was to certify 


is not entirely 
truc. 
doctors were appointed to certifying 
that the child is of the full age of 9 years. 
From about 1880 onwards, the many muti- 
lating accidents due to unguarded machinery 
attracted the attention of doctors and indus- 
trialists and Workmen’s Compensation Law 
came into vogue. The first medical inspector 
of factories, Thomas Marrison Legg, came 
to be appointed in 1898. 

This is, 


association of doctors with industry. 


in short, the background of the 
In our 
country we have copied the west but the 
provisions of the factory act are not rigorously 


followed. 


nation of circumstances 


Accidents are a result of combi- 
First and foremost 
is the unsafe machinery. Secondly, fatigue 
on the part of the worker and thirdly care- 
lessness. Accident prevention is a mutual 
responsibility to the advantage of both the 
employer and the employee. The safety 
make 

Let 


us make the worker safe for the industry. The 


engineers are doing their best to 


modern machines as safe as possible. 
only way to achieve this is by constant 
vigilence; not only concentrating on impro- 
vement of his working conditions, but also 
by regulating his leisure hours, recreation, 
and by a periodical check 
A healthy 
If 


nourishment, etc. 
up on his physical well being. 
mind can exist only in a healthy body. 


the body has to be kept healthy, we should 


spot out the disease very early by an yearly 
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health survey and eradicate minor ills so as 


to prevent them taking a major shape. 


Survey of workers —Labour is a_ very 


important national asset that must be care- 
fully preserved and increased. It is realised 
by all that there are legal obligations on the 
mill-owners to give medical aid to workers 
and there are welfare officers who are 
supposed to supervise the aid given to the 
workers. This arrangement seems to be so 
impressive that most of us take for granted 
that the workers are now so well off that 
their working conditions and health are in 
the best possible state. Yet all of us worry 
about the decline in production. It is only 
a direct study of the workers both at the 
factory and at their homes that will give us 
an idea as to how much we have still to 
achieve in giving even the lowest standard 
environment either in the 


of comfortable 


factory or in the home of the workers. 


The medical man is not the law maker. 
He does 


not mean to apportion the blame, nor does 


His study is often purely objective. 


he feel competent to suggest the remedies. 
That left the legal 
and to the economists. The author had the 


must be to experts 
opportunity of carrying out a medical survey 
of the labourers in a small silk mill. The 
findings are presented in this paper. This is 
an artificial silk mills with dyeing and printing 
departments attached to it. The looms are 
113 and the daily out-put is about 5000 
yards. 
favourably with the rate of production of 
the same kind on the same kind of machinery 
in other countries (for instance Japan). The 


total is 827. The 


due to sickness of the workers amounts to 


This production compares very un- 


number of workers loss 
10% of working days which is considerable 
enough but still more worrying is the lower 
rate of turnover for the actual working hours. 


The author feels that this poor turnover is 
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due to the unsatisfactory working and living 
conditions of the workers and their general 
poor health. In addition to the weaving 
looms, the mill carries out dyeing and printing 
of the cloth manufactured in the mill as 
well as of piecegoods coming from other 
firms. Dyeing and printing is actually their 
more paying work. But from the medical 
point of view, it is also the work causing 
a greater proportion of sickness. 


Working Conditions——The mill is situated 
in a waterlogged area near the drainage 
out-flow. There is a constant foul smell and 
the place is infested with mosquitos, The 
actual compound of the mill is however 
spacious and clean, The general arrange- 
ments are fairly satisfactory, except the two 
departments with industrial hazards. The 
dyeing and printing departments are not 
properly ventilated and there is no arrange- 
ment for the protection of the workers from 
chemical injuries, They need facilities for 
bathing and at least good washing after 
uandling chemicals. Gloves, masks and 
protective glasses must be more often ready 
for use. The workers are not above reproach. 
More often than not, they are too careless 
to make use of the facilities available and 
untrained workers from other departments 
walk in and handle unknown material, 
causing accidents to themselves and others. 


The mill canteen is partly an aspect of 
working conditions and partly of their 
general living condition and is a horror of 
both. The food is unclean, unappetising and 
served by unhealthy staff. The food value 
and dietetic balance is very poor for the cost. 


The mill maintains a dispensary with an 
Ayurved vaid for workers, but the dispensary 


works more as a certifying authority than 
as an important centre of medical aid. The 
workers take private treatment for all more 


serious illnesses. They got no medical aid 
if they are unable to come to the mill. 


Living Conditions—Majority of — the 
workers are Malayalies. For some years they 
formed almost the entire personnel of the 
mill, but now they form about 60% of the 
total strength. They were originally chosen 
for being more cheap and more steady than 
the local labour. The usual method of 
calling in the relatives for the same kind 
of work has kept up their strength upto 
60° inspite of influx from other areas. The 
people coming from the same area have 
formed a homogencous colony with similar 
economic levels, food habits, family condi- 
tions and working conditions. Their social 
intermingling is also more free than it would 
have been in a mixed population. 


The 40 non-Malayalies are a heteroge- 
neous group, containing Konkanis, Marathas, 
Punjabis and a few Sindhis. Their family 
conditions and living conditions are in the 
same economic bracket although their food 
habits are somewhat different. 


80% of the workers live in Dharavi. The 
place is swampy and malodorous due to the 
tanneries round about. The workers live 
in dilapidated hutments and chawls. They 
put up 20 per room, which fortunately means 
that most of them sleep on the foot-path or 
even the side streets in open. Those who 
sleep inside, do so in very over-crowded 
groups. The incidence of Tuberculosis 
amongst the workers, particularly the women 
workers, is due to the crowded living quarters. 
Malaria and bowell infections affect 80%. 


The staple food is rice. The other items 
of the diet are especially scanty. Milk, meat 
or fish and ghee or cil are used nominally. 
Green vegetables were also rare. Dals form 
the main addition to rice. 
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The reason for this was mainly the division 
of the family. Only the men migrated to 
Bombay and they had to send home almost 


half 


villages. 


their earnings for their families in 


Their personal budget had there- 
fore to be curtailed. Tea drinking was for 
this reason much less frequent than one had 
alcohol drinking. No 


expected. So was 


worker was an abstainer but only 20% could 


spend enough on illicit drinks. The rest 
could only afford a rare jug. Smoking was 
common. The Punjabis smoked Ganja more 


frequently than the Malayalies. 


result of 


The 


noticeable in the physical examination. 11% 


the poor food was easily 


of the workers observed, had gross lesions of 
Vit. A. Only 2.5% 
standard weight in ratio to their heights; 
390 11-20% 


deficiency. were of 


o were below average weight; 
34.8 were 30% below average and the rest 


were even below that. 


The women have more unsatisfactory diet 
than men but fewer amongst them showed 
lower body weight. Chest expansion was 


another poor general character. 


The separation from the family led to 


Clinically recognised primary and 


Many 


syphilis 
secondary lesions were found in 8°. 
workers showed a paper white Leucoderma- 
like patch on the 
screening of all persons, and partic ularly of 


meatus. Serological 


those with the scar, may reveal a higher 
And this 
doubled by the wife living separately for 


incidence of syphilis chance is 


months in her own village. 

The diseases were 
The mill 
doctor had groups who came for a sick 


Incidence of Diseases. 


studied by two different persons. 


report while the author took up persons at 


work and did their periodical examinations. 
There will be a certain degree of duplication 
of the cases being included in the series of 


both observers. The diseases were classified 
by the I. C. dispensary as follows: 


Rate 

l Accidents: 
a. Acid burns 6% 
b. Alkali burns (June-July) 9% 


2. Major sickness: 
Long fevers (probably Enteric) 3% 
Constant throughout the year. 


3. Minor sickness: 
a. Malaria (50%) 50 per 1000 
b. Dysentery (40%: June-July) 80 per 1000 
It should be noted in June and July when 
the general health was poorer than usual, 
the accident rate showed a distinct rise. 5% 
may be taken as the average loss of working 
due to of all kinds. The 


diseases in this series were mostly recovered 


time sickness 
from and leaving out the general lowering 
of standard, they did not leave a permanent 
effect on the workers. 


The author studied the more basic and 
permanent diseases which affect the efficiency 
permanently. The workers were studied both 
in the mill as well as in their homes and 
the study was more detailed. The clinical 
examination was more thorough and X Ray 
screening and Laboratory investigation, were 
arranged for when indicated. The actual 
disease was given more importance whether 
the person was on leave or at work. In fact 
more persons in this series were at work. 
The height and weight standards are the 
ones accepted by insurance companies. 


Expansion of the chest was used as another 
measure for general physical well-being. The 
expansion of the chest was found to be 
below par in a great number of workers. 
11.7% could cause the standard expansion 
a 2; 
expansion. Ignorance and shyness may have 
been the cause of this in some cases, The 
incidence of different diseases is given in 


the tables attached. Of these, Eczema is a 


80° could cause only 1” or less 


aN RRA 
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typical industrial disease. Most of the cases 
occurred in the Dyeing and Printing depart- 
ment. (2.4%) 


The diseases of social—economic impor- 
tance were tuberculosis, leprosy and syphilis. 
Peptic ulcer is probably a disease chara- 
teristic of the Malayalam dietery. The socio- 
economic importance of syphilis has already 
been discussed as being the result of breaking 
up of the family. 


Tuberculosis and leprosy are typical 
diseases, acquired in the home surroundings 
by some of the workers; but taking unchecked 
workers in a mill is liable to increase the 
incidence by contact under crowded working 
environment. Filariasis is again a disease of 
the same kind. The original carriers may 
create more cases by crowding together in 
mosquito-infested quarters. 


Women workers take to mill labour only 
when they are forced by family conditions. 
They do not wish to continue. They show 
less eagerness to acquire extra skill and thus 
form a drag on the improvement of the per 
capita out-put. Dysmenorrhea was_ rather 
more frequent than in other women labourers 
and pregnancies form an important loss of 


earnings. 


The 


mill showed that the 


Summary and Conclusions. 
of 748 workers in a 


survey 
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general health level of the worker is still 
much below par, The workers start with a 
poor economic back-ground. Their dict and 
housing conditions are poor even when they 
are working. Short-term diseases like malaria 
and dysentery cause a loss of 5 to 8% of 
the working time and add to the general 
lowering of the standard of workers’ 
physical well-being. This leads to a failure 
in raising or even maintaining the per capita 


production rate. 


A preliminary medical check up of all new 


workers is necessary to prevent the rising 
incidence of tuberculosis; and in this group, 
leprosy. Grossly infective cases should not 


The 


should be more scientifically 


be recruited. canteen arrangement 
arranged, A 
balanced meal at low cost will mean at 
least one proper meal for the workers and 
this will reduce the food deficiency diseases. 
(11° % in this series.) A more rigorous control 
of the preventive measures in departments 
Chemical 


workers must be 


like Dyeing and Processing — is 
The 
regarding the proper use of the facilities. 


take 


have 


necessary. instructed 


workers must be trained to 
their 


inducement for stepping up the production. 


The 
pride in vocation and must 
Without additional resources, the living con- 
ditions will not improve and the incidence 


of diseases will not be lowered. 
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STATEMENT I 








Showing incidence of diseases among the workers studied : 
l 3 ; $ ) 6 7 s i) i ae | Gee Me ee Se Fe) ee 
Recreation l 12 » 1 , 6 6 7 mi , loz ) 23 35 104 «+14 42 
Carpia VAS 
Organi | ; 2 2 2 l 11 
Functional | 2 l ) l l l 12 
RESPIRATORY Sys 
T. B. (Pul) | | ] 6 2 ] 12 
Non. T. B ; l 2 l 4 Hy j 12 11 , l S 2 4 
Digest. Sys 4 ! ; l | 6 18 3 2 6 6 B C4S 
Uroo. Gren. Sys 
Phimosis | 3 | | l 17 3 ] ] 0 327 
Pregnancy | 3 | 
Nervous Sys 2 l 
SKIN 
Tinea 3 l 4 | ; | i | Wm 10 s Ss. ae ‘ 
Sx abv s ] l ’ 2 ] 2 Dd ] Is 
Rk. Worm | l | l > 4 s 1 15 
Filariasis I 2 ; 
Leucoderma l ! iD 4 2 S Io 
Dermatitis l l I l l | l 4 4 2 
Leprosy ! l | 1 { 
EYE 
Stvye l l 3 | ‘ 
Ptyregium 2 l $ 2 9 
Betotspots l ; 3 l | 3 4 19 3 2) Ln 7 
Infection. 2 l 2 4 7 
NAIL 
Clubbing t H 2 l 1 ii 
Liver l | 
SPLEEN 2 4 | | 3 ] 2 12 
LYMPH NODES 
Supratrochlear iY l 7 | 2 l t l 21 25 11 12 35 4 132 
Neck l l 
DEFICIENCY 
Anaemia | S 6 ) 2 2 3 i a3 #21 7 9 32 1 14 
Hernta (IN) 
Right ] l I 2 | ( 
Left | l 2 
Both Sides 
HypROCELE 
Right ! l | | 2 ii 6 ; 7 ‘4 
Left I l l l 3 > 7 2 s 2 3il 
Both Sules l 3 4 Ss 
E.N.T 
D.N.S a iF 7 83 2 - oe | 3 > 10 40 40 35 20 20 67 9 257 
Polypus | | 2 2 l 2 5 
Varicose Lee 
Right 3 1 2 l p 4 y 4 2 4 10 5 2 s +1) 
Left I 2 2 ) 6 ; 3 2 1 23 
Both Sides 4 2 2 l } 2 12 
TEETH 
Tarter & a 9 22 4 6 IS r 4 4 16 ih) } 46 89-1 W112 11 485 
Pyorrhea eo 8 3: 4 @4 6 2 2 4 2 50 36 15 24 66) 9 253 
Bones & JTs 2 2 
v. a 
Gonorrhoe » 4 2 ’ ' 4 2 4 | 20 
Syphilis | a) 1 ) 7 | | 4 o> 3 
Names of the Di partn ent? : 
l Winding, 2=Sizing, 3 h—Winding, 4=Cone Winding & Twisting, 5= Warping, 6= Beaming, 7= Pu 
Winding, 8 Gray Folding, 9= Fitters, 10= Coolies, 11 Electric, 12=Carpenters, 13= Weaving, 14= Dying 


l5=< Machine Printing, 16 
, 


Printing, 17 


Sunder Printing, 18 


Pay and Building. 
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STATEMENT No. I 











' 
Showing analysis of medical check up of workers studied. 
Pot. § ieee 
Weicnt ‘ EXPANSION OF CHES 
11 
12 No. Above 
} Department check- Male Femak lo 20 30 30 N 1OoN N—-N N 
12 ed 
4 
4s 
" 1. Winding . B 0 18 0 2 10 6 0 0 0 7 i) 2 
2, Sizing ... ae | 17 11 6 s 1] ] l 0 0 $ 19 6 
! 3 tewinding av ee 3 19 4 15 3 0 0 0 0 0 15 7 
‘ } 
Is 4, Cone Winding & 
sd Twisting ix? ae 25 l 0 10 14 | l 0 2 3 20) | 
1 5. Warping rele 6 6 0 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 
{ ‘, Beaming S 8 0 0 3 4 l 0 0 0 0 S 0 
. 7. Pirn winding... 27 27 0 4 14 S l 0 0 l rt 20 » 
a] 
4 8. Grey Folding 5 2 3 1 2 2 v0 0 0 0 0 5 0 
9. Fitters 7 7 0 1 5 ! 0 0 0 0 0 7 0 
| 
| 10. Coolies... ;, 2 22 0 9 4 $ 0 3 2 2 3 15 | 
12 
11. Electric aa EZ 12 0 ] + 4 l l l 0 3 8 l 
132 
12. Store and ; 
Carpentry si 6 6 0 l 2 2 | 0 0 0 5 l 0 
114 
13. Weaving re | 117 0 16 63 32 2 3 0 4 20 92 l 
? l4. Dyeing J wae 97 21 19 40 48 3 1 5 t 7 104 3 
15. M. Printing ... 65 65 0 20 29 il 3 0 2 0 7 bl Y 
‘4 
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RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A. R. Wapta 


3y ProFr 


(The following is a broadcast talk by Prof. Wadia on the AIR, Bombay, on October 


23, 1953) 


There is no country in the world so rich 
in social problems as India. She has inherited 
from her hoary past the peculiar Hindu 
institutions like caste and the joint family, 
which do not fit into the democratic structure 
of modern societies. As off-shoots of them 
we have the problems of the infant marriages 
and the Hindu widows and the Harijans, 
boldly 


customs die 


attempted to 
hard 


prejudices can thwart the best of legislation. 


which legislation has 


tackle, but old and old 
There is the Hindu-Muslim problem. The 
birth of Pakistan can hardly be taken as a 
full solution of it, though it has reduced its 
Her with the West 


and the introduction of the industrial civili- 


old acerbities. contact 
sation have given rise to slums in our cities 
and the growing conflict between capital and 
labour. Finally, India shares with the rest of 
the world the social problems of the beggar 
and the prostitute, the hardened criminal and 
the juvenile delinquent, the orphan and the 


destitute child as well as the destitute woman. 


Not so long ago it was quite common to 
come across a social attitude to these problems 
and brush them aside as the will of God or the 
result of one’s karma in the past life. A few 
good souls ventured to raise their voice and 
took some steps in the face of opposition. It 
was like cleansing the Augean stables, and 
the reformers just won odium, won also 
perhaps the fame which persecution and 
ridicule bring. But frustration was all that 
they got apart from the sense of satis- 
faction that duty done always brings. The 
social climate was against all reformers and 
public apathy was the order of the day. I 
remember nothing stirred me so much in my 


student days as an inspiring address by the 
great Gopal Krishna Gokhale, in which he 
deplored the fact that we Indians lacked in 
what he called righteous indignation, an 
attitude which faced the social problems only 


to pass them by. 


jut times have changed. Our political 
struggle against the British has not merely 
brought us political independence. It has also 
made us conscious that our old social institu- 
tions, however old their age, have to be 
remoulded to suit the modern conceptions 
of life. This changed attitude to life has 
necessarily brought into prominence the need 
to study social problems in a scientific manner 
and to take measures to grapple with them. 
The British rulers may have avoided solutions 
of social problems as a part of their policy of 
religious neutrality; an indigenous government 
has no such excuse and the days of our in- 
dependence have also seen a_ remarkable 
activity in the field of social research and 
social effort, which have reached a high level 
in the establishment of the Social Welfare 
3oard as an important limb of the Planning 
Commission with the success of which the 
future of India is so closely bound up. 


The importance of social research was 
finely brought out nearly 25 years ago when 
Sir Ratan Tata invited Dr. Markham to 
undertake a survey of the economic condition 
of the Parsi community. His report proved to 
be a real eye-opener and pricked the bubble 
of Parsi wealth. In most parts of India outside 
Bombay and Gujerat even to-day there is a 
wide-spread idea that every Parsi is rich. 
Dr. Markham’s survey showed that in fact 
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every one out of five Parsis was a beggar 
living on doles. It came as a rude shock to 
the smugness of the community, and the root 
cause of this was traced to the over-abundance 
of Parsi charities, which had sapped the will 
to work and the sense of self-respect as well. 
Since then strenuous efforts have been made 
to organise Parsi charities so as to prevent 
their abuse and to organise technical institu- 
tions where the poor Parsi can learn an 
honest craft and earn his living. 

Let it be said to the credit of our Govern- 
ments, both at the centre and in the States, 
that they have encouraged research in parti- 
cular social problems to afford guidance 
as to the steps to be taken to deal with them. 
As examples one might mention the question- 
naires issued by the Ministry of Labour at 
Delhi about the Industrial Relations and the 
Aboriginal Forest Dwelling Population. The 
most important effort of the Government 
in this direction is to be found in the India- 
wide study of Social Tensions initiated with 
the help of Unesco, Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
w'.om the Unesco sent out to India as an ex- 
pert adviser, successfully set up groups of 
scholars to study different types of social 
tensions that exist in India. Some of these 
studies are still going on. But in the meantime 
Dr. Murphy has focussed public attention on 
the problems studied in his In the Minds of 
Men, dedicated to the memory of an erudite 
Indian scholar, torn away from his home in 
Lahore and yet struggling to see light, who 
died before his studies could bear any fruit: 
the late Dr. Pars Ram, in his study of the 
Aligarh 
scientific 


riots he brought an 
attitude to 
while communal partisanship is so easy, he 


nevertheless 


impartial 


bear on them, and 


sought to bring out how 
persons in 1951 had played a part in creating 
the fear complex among the citizens of 
Aligarh with results which no Indian could 
but deplore. Similar studies were undertaken 


by Shri N. L. Doajh in Ahmedabad and 


Dr. Kali Prasad in Lucknow and Prof. C. N. 
Vakil in Bombay. Quite interesting facts have 
been collected to show the suspicions and 
fears which have poisoned the relations 
of the two great communities, and as psycho- 
fear 


analysis of individuals goes to show: 


exposed is fear conquered. 


Dr. B. S. Kuppuswami of the University 
of Mysore undertook to study the tensions 
among castes, especially the Brahmin-non- 
Brahmin tensions which have coloured every 


phase of life in South India during the last 
forty years. 


Another fine example of study in social 
tensions is to be found in the published report 
of the socio-economic condition and attitude 
of displaced persons towards government 
policy and measures for their amelioration 
in Ulhasnagar and Kolwada Camps in 
Bombay. It is the work of Professor C. N. 
Vakil and his chief collaborator, Miss Parin 
Cabinetmaker. It does not hesitate to point 
out that the condition of housing of 205 
families out of 270 is “deplorable”. A survey 
of the 
unhappy conclusion that both Ulhasnagar 


social conditions brings out the 
and Kolwada are faced with the danger of 
“degenerating into dens of vice and crime.” 
The Report correctly emphasises that “human 
problems cannot be solved by issue of orders 
and ordinances”. The disease points also to 
and 
appointing a welfare officer both at Ulhas- 
nagar and Kolwada. 
sufficient guidance as to what he can do to 


the cure that is the urgent need of 


The Report gives him 


get the maximum benefit out of the vast sums 
that the Government is spending. 


Another study in social tensions under- 
taken by Prof. Vakil and his band of 
assistants Dr. Miss Usha Mehta, Miss M. S. 
H. Modi and Dr. A. R. Desai, inquires into 
the attitude of people towards government 
measures and policies regarding food, clothing 
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and housing. It brings out the antipathy of 


people to milk powder, so much so that 43 
out of 99 preferred not to take tea at all 
rather than take it with milk powder. It 
points out how even the Governmen Housing 
adequat: space In 


The Report 


guidance 


Board does not provide 
for their tenants 


uld aft 


their tenement 


is valuable and she rd good 


~ 


to government in their policies 


The 


played a very important part during the 16 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 


years ot its existence In s udying SO ial pro- 


blems of varied kind Dr. Lorenzo of the 
Institute undertook to study the Drink 
Problem in Urban Bombay. It 1 cholarly 
study, giving informatory tables on variou 


ind Hubli 


While the survey does not bring out conclu- 


topics and covers Surat, Sholapur 


bear directly on the vexed 
Prohibition, it affords 


scope for a dispassionate study of the subject 


sions which 


problems of ample 


tudy of social 


been under- 


A very comprehensiv¢ 
tensions in the field of labour ha 
lata 


morale 


taken by Dr. Prabhu of the Institute, 


and his students. A survey of 


employees has been made in some factories 


Che results of these surveys are very interest- 


j 


ing. People usually tend to define labou 


unrest in terms of wages and hours of work, 


gO to 


In } ) hile the real a 
iow down, whie the reai reasons 


but the surveys how that these factors 
come rather 
may be found in “the lack of security in’the 


job, or lack of co-operation from colleagues 


or lack of recognition of merit, or lack of 
’ ‘ ' f } ’ 1 

clear understanding of du or k of 
3 es eo ’ 1 —_— 

chance of showing initiative, or lack of oppor- 


tunity for promotion or showing good work 
or lack of fair treatment by superior 
on”. These 


need for the 


surveys effectually bring out the 
Boa 
empioyers to understana tne 
employees and this could be mx satisfac- 
torily done through welfare officers who can 
serve as liaison officers between the manage- 


ment and the labour. 


Dr. Prabhu has also successfully interested 
his students in the field of tribal peoples like 
the Gonds of Mandla, Korku tribes of Madhya 
Pradesh and of the Raj Gonds of Adilabad 
While 


f the tribals must go to Dr 


the main credit for an intensive study 
Verrier Elwin 
Ravi Shanker 


Maharaj, a good deal yet remains to be done 


ind Indian workers like 
for their amelioration and the Governments 
far removed from the tribal areas should be 
guided in their policies by the work of scholars 
and social workers. 


Recently the UNESCO has assigned a very 


important work to the Tata Institute and 
Dr. Prabhu is « ig data for a report 
on th | of urbanization on rural 
popul: rating to cities. The steady 


drain of the best of their children from 


villag y a serious problem and 
uch } itiated by Unesco will 
furnish 1 F for governments to work 
1p } 


The Indian Journal of Social Work has 
been publishing scholarly articles on varied 
Articles on Handicapped 
hortly be issued in book form. 


A useful study of the Beggar Problem has 


rT) 


been written by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, and 

Delinguent by Dr. Miss 
s Bannerjee’s excellent study 
of the Delinquent Woman will also soon see 

While I have been dwelling on the work 
produced in Bombay, let it not be thought 
that other parts of India are lagging behind. 
Politics and 
Economics under the distinguished leader- 


? 


The Gokhale Institute of 
ship of Prof. D. R. Gadgil has produced an 
excellent socio-economic survey of Poona and 
given a lead to other cities to follow. The 
Hyderabad and the 
Department of Social Sciences in the Indian 


Economic Association 


Institute of Science in Bangalore have been 


producing useful brochures. 
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The Indian 
published so far three issues of its Sociologic al 
Each of contains an 
article from the pen of Dr. G. S 
who has laboured long in the field of sociolo- 


Sociological Society — has 


Bulletin. these issues 


Ghurve. 


gical studies in India. In his article on Social 
Changes in Maharashtra he is breaking new 
ground inasmuch as he makes a_ study 
of Marathi literature of our day to bring out 
the changing aspects of society in our day 


Literature is an expression of life and affords 


good data for sociological studies. His 
example may well be emulated by othe: 
Indian scholars for their linguistic areas. 


If time permitted one would like to 


have dwelt a bit on the pioneering 


sociological studies of the veteran Socio- 
logist Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji of Lucknow 
B. H. Mehta 
Srinivasa of the 
Baroda, 


Lecturer in Indian Sociology in the 


University and of Dr 
Dr. M. N. 


Sayajirao University of 


Recently 
Maharaja 
some time 
Univer- 
sity of Oxford, has produced excellent books, 
especially the one on The Coorgs. It may 
be stated in conclusion that Indian <ociolo- 
gists and anthropologists and economists have 
taken seriously to think out social problems 
and laboured usefully and efficiently in their 


field of work 
(By Courtesy AIR, Bombay) 
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NATIONAL SOCIAL WORK IN WORLD SETTING 


Extracts from the Mr. 


International Conference 


Address by 


B. Chatterjee, Assistant Secretary General, 


of Social Work, South East Asia Regional Office, Bombay, to the 


First All Burma National Conference of Social Work on January 26th, 1954. 


Social welfare is a community concern 
and a Conference of Social Workers such as 
this provides an ideal platform for the ex- 
change of ideas and techniques between 
voluntary and _ professional workers and 
various other groups and experts from allied 
fields. This also helps an objective evaluation 
of current problems, needs and _ resources. 
This the the 


framing of a national social policy on pro- 


prepares ground work for 


gressive lines. It is obvious that a Conference 


will sooner or later be concerned with the 
question of co-ordination of all activities in 
the 


ing 


ocial welfare field with a view to avoid- 


duplication of effort and promoting 


efficiency and economy. 


At any given time, a National Conference 
of Social Work is an embodiment of the phi- 
losophical, scientific and professional heritage 
of social work, enriched by the contribution 
of both and the 
International Conference of Social Work. 


its constituent branches 


International Conference of Social 


The 
Work is 
duals and agencies concerned with meeting 


worldwide organization of indivi- 
the social welfare needs of people. It is a 

nonsec- 
The first 
session of the Conference was held in 1928 
in Paris. The late Dr. Rene Sand, founder 
of this organization said, “When the Inter- 
Work 


created it would mean one link more between 


non-political, | non-governmental, 


tarian, voluntary organization. 


national Conference of Social was 
the Nations, one New Army raised against 
War, one new account on the credit of 


Subsequent sessions of the Inter- 


Peace.” 
national Conference of Social Work were 


held in Frankfurt (1932), London (1936), 
Atlantic City, U. S. A. (1948), Paris (1950) 
the Madras, 
India, in 1952 for the first time on Asian soil 


and last session was held in 
when Burma was represented by its eminent 
social workers, when we discussed the “Role 
of Social Service in Raising the Standard of 
Living”. The next session of the world body 
will be held in Toronto, Canada in June 1954 
to deliberate on the main theme: “Promoting 
Social Welfare through Self-help and Co- 
operative action.” The Conference has, for 
its overall governing body, the Permanent 
Committee composed of two representatives 
of each of the national committees function- 
ing in the various parts of the world. In 
South East Asian Region we have so far only 
national committees in India, Japan, 
Australia and the Philippines. The central 
social work federating agency acts as the 
national committee in many countries and I 
fervently hope that the All Burma Council 
of Social Work will 


committee in 


become the national 
On. this 


Committee we have also a_ representative 


Burma. Permanent 


each from the various International Agencies. 
The 


ecutive 


Permanent Committee elects an Ex- 


Committee and the various office- 


bearers of the Conference. 


The major responsibilities of each National 
Committee is (1) to further the purpose of 
the Conference, (2) to promote and approve 
membership applications for the Conference 
and ensure participation in meetings, and 
(3) to select representatives to the Permanent 
Committee. Each national committee pay 
an affiliation fee to the International Con- 
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ference of Social Work through one of its 
Regional offices. At present, there are two 
Regional Offices: one in Paris for Europe 
and another for South East Asia in Bombay. 
The South East Asia Regional Office seeks 
to serve an area between Iraq, and Iran to 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 
The International Conference of Social Work 
has a consultative status with United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, UNESCO and 
the World Health Organization. 


One of the Commissions at the Madras 
International Conference of Social Work 
deliberated on “Regional Co-operation in 
Social Service in South East Asia”. On the 
recommendation of this Commission the 
South East Asia Regional Office of the 
International Conference of Social Work has 
been set up on a permanent basis. As suggest- 
ed by another recommendation of this section 
we have launched the publication of a 
bulletin entitled: “Social Welfare in South 
East Asia”. The first issue of this bulletin is 
out and I hope it will receive wide circulation 
in Burma. ‘ 


It is true there are about 78 nations in this 
world, each with differing cultures, economic 
systems, idealogies and standards of living. 
It is also true that there are a number of 
separate agencies working in the field of 
social welfare, the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies, national government 
agencies and international voluntary agencies. 
In the context of their varying standards, 
ethos and methods of approach, there is a 
common uniting link; the individual in need 

the suppressed, oppressed; weak, diseased, 


hungry, maimed, destitute, lonely, and 
insecure. Common human needs know no 
geographical frontiers. While it is true that 
social work arises out of the genius and re- 
sources of each country, human beings the 
world over are the same. They have similar 
hopes, fears and aspirations. The problem 


of human misery and suffering is as old as 
mankind, and service to people in difficulty 
a part of the world’s heritage. Since human 
problems have no frontiers and social work 
is beyond the pale of all controversies, it 
offers an unique opportunity for a practical 
and realistic approach to greater world under- 
standing and a step towards international 
peace through planning in the field of social 
welfare. 

There is an inseparable relationship be- 
tween world peace and the welfare of the 
peoples of the world. This is not due to a 
visionary dream of a humanist and a 
sentimental internationalist but has been 
fostered by world events in the past few 
decades, This is evidenced by a number of 
international social work organizations both 
within and without the United Nations. 


The peoples of the South East Asian 
countries have suffered for hundreds of years 
owing to political dependence. Most of the 
countries have now won their freedom and 
have chosen a democratic way of life. 
Democracy is meaningless if it remains merely 
a political slogan and not a way of life. 
Therefore, democracy devoid of comprehen- 
sive social welfare services is empty and 
meaningless. 

The problems confronting many of the 
Asian countries are almost the same. Ours is a 
fight against the giant evils of hunger, want. 
ignorance, squalor and disease. Unless we 
effectively solve these problems in_ the 
foreseeable future we are doomed. 


It is the responsibility of volunteer groups 
like the international and national conferences 
of social work to educate public opinion and 
direct it into constructive channels. The 
interest of the community is vital in the field 
of social welfare. The State has given a lead 
in spheres of work where voluntary effort was 
unable to make a headway; but Government 
and voluntary endeavour constitutes a 
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magnificent partnership that strengthens the 
sinews of any nation. How often do we hear 
in social welfare board mectings that “We 
have no resources, no volunteers for oul 
welfare project” and end up by suggesting 
“Let Government do it.” A social work assem- 
bly has the responsibility of encouraging 
voluntary effort in meeting social welfare 


needs and implementing necessary services. 


I congratulate the Government of Burma 
for appointing a Social Planning Commission 
consisting of experts to plan and advise on the 
organization of welfare activities in the 
country. I believe it’s the first attempt ever 
made in the world to study and plan social 
work on a nation-wide basis through the 
help of specialists. I do wish and hope all 
other countries would follow the example 


of Burma in this regard. 


There are two aspects of any welfare work 

the ameliorative or curative, when sub- 
normal standards exist, and the preventive 
and the promotion of higher standards of 
life and relationships. I feel it should be the 
duty of any civilised State to offer basic 
opportunities to offset subnormal conditions 
and give reasonable social security against 
hazards which an individual or groups of 
individuals cannot mect on their own 
Thus food, clothing, 
opportunities for health education, full 


resources. shelter, 
employment and social security should be 
the concern of Governmental agencies. 
Voluntary agencies should co-operate with 
the Government in ensuring the basic mini- 
mum for human existence and must also 
assume responsibility when a breakdown 
occurs in the Community; and wherever 
possible, the Government should aid, support 


and promote these agencies. 


Under no circumstances can the springs 
of voluntary action in the field of social 


welfare be allowed to dry up—for that 
will be the deathknell of democracy and 
progress. We are aware that man is today 
tired of the many problems which beset him 
and which he is unable to solve. Today 
there is a tendency to leave our social tasks 
to the State and the beaurocracy with an 
easy conscience. It is escapist to avoid 
the discipline of voluntary and dedicated 


labour. 


There can never really be a political solu- 
tion to human problems. Inspite of techno- 
logical and scientific development, we find 
that in the world of today fabulous wealth 
and grinding poverty, heights of wisdom and 
abysmal ignorance, glorious freedom and 
oppressive slavery, comfortable security and 
warm brotherhood and degrading insecurity 
all exist side by side. We must face these 
in a co-operative spirit, and bring about 
speedy change in our community life. 


Let us not forget that social work originated 
from charity, which explains its almost 
exclusive interest in the weak, the lowly and 
the lost. 
cognizance of the strong too. The improved 


Social work today takes equal 


position of the weak and the ailing can only 
be secured by co-operative action in which 
the strong are inspired by a sense of social 
responsibility. We live in a century of orga- 
nization but we must use this weapon of 
organization with caution lest we become 
strangled by the very weapon we seek to use. 


The new task of social work is to secure 
social security and justice for all citizens and 
to lead the way to harmony in our social 
relationships. In this noble co-operative task, 
the International Conference of Social Work 
and the All Burma National Conference of 
Social Work are partners, in the hope that 
human beings can once again rise to their 
fullest stature through social enterprise. 
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LABOUR WELFARE 


The Labour Welfare movement on an 
organised basis at State level in Bombay 
dates back to the first Congress Ministry 
which came to office in 1936 when Shri 
Gulzarilal Nanda, the present Planning 
Minister, Government of India, was Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Chief Minister. 
Prior to this, it would not be incorrect to 
state that Labour Welfare, as it is known 
today, was practically non-existent and steps 
taken by the Government of Bombay were 
the first in India in this direction. The Laboui 
Welfare Department was set up in 1937 
and the first Centres established in Bombay 
City at Delisle Road, Worli and Naigaum 
with the construction of three ‘A’ type 


centres by Government on a planned outline. 


The Statement of labour policy issued by 
the popular Government wher it returned 
to office in 1946 declared that “Government's 
direct efforts for the cultural uplift of the 
working class cannot but be limited in.scope 
and extent. The duty of bringing light and 
cheer into the lives of the workers will be 
discharged on an extensive scale and in fullet 
measure by the workers’ own organisations 
and by the employers and local bodies, directly 
or through suitable agencies. Government 
would wish to make it clear in this context 
that genuine progress is essentially a matter 
of internal effort sustained by the people’s 
qualities of character and capacity for 
struggle and sacrifice. Any form of State 
intervention or processes imposed by legisla- 
tion can only be an aid but not a substitute 
for self help”. 


In July 1953, Government transferred all 


welfare activities to the Bombay Labour 
Welfare Board under Act No. XL (Labour 
Welfare Fund Act) of 1953. The Board 
consists of 14 Members including represen- 


IN BOMBAY STATE 


tatives of employers, workers, independents 
and women. The Welfare Fund, consisting 
of unutilised fines and accumulations of un- 


claimed dues to workers, is utilised on:-—~ 
(a) Community and Social Education 


Centres including Reading Rooms 
and _ Libraries. 


b) Community Necessities. 
¢) Games and Sports. 


d) Excursions, Tours and 


Holiday 
Homes. 

e) Entertainment and other forms of 
recreation. 

{) Home Industries and 


Occupations for women and unem- 


subsidiary 


ployed workers. 

(g) Corporate activities of a social 
nature. 

h) Such other objects as would, in 
the opinion of the State Govern- 
ment, improve the standard of 

living and ameliorate the social 
conditions of labour. 

The monies shall not, however, be utilised 
in financing any measure which the employer 
is required under any law for the time being 
in force to carry out. The principal executive 
officer of the Board is the Welfare Commis- 
sioner. The staff of the Board consists almost 
entirely of the staff under Government in 
the Welfare Department on 30th June 1953. 

Welfare Centres are classified into ‘A’, 
.. “Gar 


facilities available at these Centres. 


and ‘I’ types according to the 
‘A’ type 
Centres are located in spacious, well-planned 
buildings with gymmnasia, wrestling _ pits, 
shower baths, open spaces for games and 
sports and children’s 


type Centres, started during 1947-48, are 


playgrounds. ‘B’ 
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on a somewhat similar though smaller scale 
as the ‘A’ type, while ‘C’ type Centres are 
housed in hired buildings with provision 
for indoor games and limited outdoor 
recreational activities. In 1946, there were 
10 Centres in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur. During the succeeding years, the 
number has been raised to 54 Centres, 
offering recreational and instructional facili- 
ties for workers and their families at almost 
all important industrial areas, five ‘A’ type 
Centres (three in Bombay, one in Ahmedabad 
and one in Sholapur), eleven ‘B’ type Centres 
and thirty-six ‘C’ type Centres (including 
13, 8, 8 in Bombay City, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur respectively) and two ‘D’ type 


Centres in Bombay City. 


The Chart of activities at the Welfare 
Centres includes: 
(A) Entertainment by visual aid suc 
as Cinemas, Epidiascopes and Magic 
Lanterns, exhibitions with pictures, 
posters and charts, drama, music, 
Cxc.. 5 
(B) Activities for physical education by 
means of outdoor games and sports, 


gymnasium activities, etc.; 


_ 


Educational activities through 
Reading Rooms and_ Libraries; 
facilities for Literacy and Adult 
Education; 

D) Employment aids by means of 


training in alternative occupations; 


FE.) Welfare and anti-drink propaganda 


through mectings and study groups; 


(F) Starting of creches, nursery schools, 


sewing classes and women’s 


clubs; and 


Health education in the form of 
instructions in First-Aid, Hygiene, 


G 


health advice and medical aid, 


organisation of scouting and boy’s 
clubs. 


Centres are open from 8-00 a.m. to 11-30 
a.m. and 4-30 p.m. to 9-00 p. m. for men 
and boys and 11-30 a.m, to 4-30 p.m. for 


women and girls on all days. 


All Centres are adequately provided with 
indoor games, such as Carrom, Chess, 
Draughts, etc. while outdoor games include 
Hockey, Football, Volley-ball, Cricket, 
Langdi, Hututu, Khokho & other Indian 
games besides Athletics. Inter-Centre com- 
petitions, regularly organised in all these 
activities, are most popular amongst workers 


and their families. 


Dramas, music programmes, debates, hand 
written magazines, literacy and other classes 
are included in the programmes of cultural 
activities. Every Centre has a dramatic 
company drawn entirely from workers living 
in the vicinity of the Centre and each of 
these produces and acts at least one drama 
per year. Music programmes by top-class 
artistes who have offered their services free 
are held at Welfare Centres every month. 
These artistes though they may charge any- 
thing from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 500/- and over 
per programme, come to the Centres at very 
nominal cost barely sufficient to meet 
incidental expenses for accompanists etc. 
Music programmes are also staged by workers 
themselves from time to time and this acti- 
vity gained great impetus when linked up 
with Kamgar Sabha of All-India Radio, 
Bombay. As a result, every month one 
Centre is given a special variety programme 
over Kamgar Sabha and talented men and 


women picked out from these programmes 
for further opportunities on AIR broadcasts. 
As many as over 200 men, women, girls and 
boys have by now been heard on the AIR 
from Bombay City alone. 
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Every Centre in Bombay City, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur has one or two cinema program- 
mes each week and for this purpose, the 
Board maintains its own projectors and other 
equipment along with a fairly well-balanced 
film library. 


2 


schools conducted from 9-30 a.m. to 3-30 p.m. 


for children between the ages of three and 
six, On arrival at the Centre, the children 
are bathed and, where necessary, dressed in 
clean clothes. They are taught by trained 
Montessori teachers and, in the course of the 
day, provided with a nutritious meal con- 
sisting of milk, biscuits and other items of 


food. children 


equipment of Swings, See-saws, Merry-go- 


These have an adequate 
rounds, etc. on the children’s playgrounds 
besides the various equipment necessary for 


the class-room. 


Two creches are also run by the Depart- 
ment at the Sholapur, ‘A’ type Centre and 
a ‘C’ type Centre, mainly for the benefit of 
the children of handloom weavers living in 


the vicinity of these two Centres. 


While medical relief may not be strictly 
within the sphere of activities scheduled 
under the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, a 
medical facilities at Centres has been started 


modest Co-operative venture of 
with the help of a number of doctors, who 
have volunteered their services free of charge 
one or two hours a week and donations of 
some medicines by Pharmaceutical concerns. 
There are at present five such medical Aid 
Posts in Bombay City, three in Ahmedabad 
and one at Gadag. Health guidance, Medical 
advice and consultation are freely given to 
workers needing the same besides available 
medicines at concessional cost price according 


to the doctors’ prescriptions. Moneys thus 
realised are utilised for further purchases 


All ‘A’ type Centres have full time nursery 


from time to time. An important feature of 
this service is an Anti-T.B. Campaign. 
Propaganda, B. C. G. Vaccinations and 
co-operation with the Home 
Clinic at the Sanatorium are the 
main features of this programme. 


Treatment 


Sewri 


Yet another scheme recently started is 
intended to provide supplementary incomes 
to working class families living around the 
Centres. The scheme seeks to obtain part 
time work of different types, essentially of 
semi-skilled 
and dependents of 
unemployed or under-employed workers who 
have spare time for such work. At present 


an unskilled’ or nature, to 


unemployed women 


this includes stitching of clothing articles, 
embroidery 
soap, 


yarn, 


making of stationery articles, 
and _ knitted 
a type of 
etc. Efforts in this direction also include the 


fancy goods, 


toys, 


small carpet from waste 
setting up of a small co-operative canteen 
service by working-class women who contri- 
bute a small amount among themselves for 
working expenses and do all the work of 
preparation and serving of tea, snacks ete. 
themselves. It is hoped that this service 
would be the beginning of a scheme by which 
working-class women would be able to 
furnish in factories where adequate canteen 


facilities do not exist. 


The popularity of Welfare Centres among 
workers living in the neighbourhood is 
indicated by the following statistics of atten- 


dance for the past seven years: 


Year Attendance 
1947 29,59,800 
1948 62,90,600 
1949 83,10,223 
1950 1,02,97 ,667 
1951 1,19,23,600 
1952 1,27,02,000 
1953 1,40,33,750 
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NO STATE INTERVENTION IN SETTLING INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Sir Winston Churchill recently rejected a 
suggestion that he should bring in legislation 
to make strikes illegal until all the resources 
of arbitration had been exhausted. He was 
clearly in line with British tradition and 
practice, which is to leave industry as far 
as possible to settle its questions of wages and 
conditions of work and its disputes between 


its own two sides. 


Successive governments have helped create 
a complex set of methods (according to the 
conditions of many separate industries and 
crafts), firstly of enabling industries to anti- 
cipate trouble and prevent disputes arising, 
and then if they do arise, of bringing the 
parties together to settle them, either between 
themselves or with the help of an arbitrator. 
Direct governmental intervention would be 
the last resort in a most serious issue. 

The Ministry of Labour and National 


Service does, have an Industrial 
Relations Department. One of the main 


reasons for its existence is that there do arise, 


indeed, 


from time to time, cases where an industry’s 
own machinery and procedure for dealing 
with disputes will not suffice to achieve a 
settlement. The department was set up in 
the difficult days after the 1914-18 war,’ but 
its functions have always been in line with 
the traditional policy of helping industry 
settle its own affairs and settle them volun- 
tarily; the laws which gave the department 
its authority go back at least as far as 1896. 


Broadly, the normal means by which the 
Minister National 
helps in the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes fall under three headings: 
conciliation, 


of Labour and Service 


arbitration, and _ investigation 


and inquiry. 


Conciliation.—Let us study the machinery 
for conciliation first..Under a law made in 
1896, the Minister may, when a difference 
arises, take such steps as seem expedient to 
induce the parties, or their representatives, 
to meet under a chairman selected by them 
or nominated by the Minister or some other 
agreed authority. 


The Minister is also authorized to take such 
steps as may seem expedient to promote a 
settlement in any trade dispute reported to 
him. But the dispute must first be formally 
reported; and in any case, in the spirit of the 
policy of encouraging industrial self-govern- 
ment, neither the Minister nor any of his 
officials suitable 
machinery that may exist for negotiation of 


normally act until any 


the dispute has been fully made use of. 


Arbitration.—Nearly branch — of 


every 
industry has its agreed arrangements for the 
settlement of disputes by conciliation or 
arbitration. Where these fail, however, the 
Minister may, with the consent of both sides, 
refer cases to the Industrial Court, a per- 
manent, independent tribunal not in any 
way subject to Government or departmental 
control or influence; or to arbitrators whom 
he may appoint; or to an arbitration board 
with members nominated by both sides in 


the industry concerned and a_ chairman 
appointed by the Minister. 
Though arbitration awards have only 


moral—not direct legal—force, they com- 
monly are accepted. Some of the present 
troubles, however, arise from dissatisfaction 


with arbitrators’ awards. 


A new procedure, started during World 
War II, enables either party in a dispute to 
appeal in the last resort, if all other means 
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of settlement have been exhausted, to a 
tribunal whose awards are legally binding. 


This complex of arbitration and conciliation 
institutions could never have worked success- 
fully had there not been developed respon- 
sible voluntary organizations representing 
both sides of industry, and it has been the 
traditional policy of governments to 
encourage their growth and, increasingly, to 
consult them. 


The contact of the Ministry of Labour 
with both sides through the National Joint 
Advisory Council—a body of representatives 
of the British Employers Confederation and 
the Trade Union Congress—is an important 
factor in the formation of Government 
labour policy. Though not strictly part of the 
conciliation machinery, it has a great influence 


on the atmosphere of negotiations. 


Investigation and Inquiry.—The report of 
a court of inquiry which the Minister may 
decide to set up in cases of major importance 
viay well form the basis for a settlement, but 
its business is not primarily conciliation or 
arbitration but, rather, to establish the facts 
for Parliament. In instances where the 


public interest is less wide and general, a 


committee of investigation may be set up. 


But none of these steps would be taken 
unless an industry had failed to settle its own 
problems. The machinery by which they 
normally try to do that, is, by now, well built 
into the structure of industry, and_ rests 
principally on the fact that labour relations 
are established mainly on a voluntary basis, 
as between the established organizations of 


employers and the trades unions. 


Only where the organization is inadequate 
has the State sometimes stepped in to enforce 
minimum wages and adequate standards, 
recommended by an appointed panel re- 
presentative of both sides of the industry—as, 
for instance, in the hotel and catering 


business and in agriculture. 


The emphasis is on the prevention of 
disputes and, if they must occur, on thei 
settlement by agreement. It is difficult to 
evaluate precisely all that is done. But one 
set of figures is significant: between 1915 
and 1924, one day per civilian worker pet 
year was lost by strikes; from 1941 to 1950, 
one-ninth of a day.-BIS 





WELFARE OF HYDERABAD TRIBES 


Inaugurating the second All-India Ban- 
jara Conference at Somagad, in Parbhani 
District, the Chief Minister of Hyderabad, 
Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao, stated that the 
Government was determined to raise the 
standard of living of tribals and backward 
classes in the State, About 15,000 Banjaras, 
clad in their traditional colourful costumes, 
assembled for the conference. 


The Deputy Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 
Mr. Vasant Rao Naik, a member of the 


Banjara community, presided. The Chief 
Minister said there were 600,000 to 700,000 
Banjaras in Hyderabad State and_ the 
Government was actively interested in their 


uplift. 


The Banjaras, who used to live a nomadic 
life in the past, were now settling down to 
occupations like agriculture and cattle 
breeding. The Government was trying to 
improve their conditions mainly by distribut- 
ing fallow lands among them. He said that 
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Hyderabad was the first State to have a 
Social Service Department solely concerned 
with the welfare of tribals and backward 
classes. Mr. Rao said the 
democracy would be defeated if the develop- 
ment of the society was unequal, one section 
remaining backward and less advanced than 


purpose of 


the other, 

At the same time he did not want Banjaras 
to develop a narrow outlook and consider 
themselves a separate class. He advised them 
to mix with others and take a lively interest 
in the affairs of the country. 

The Chief Minister warned the backward 
classes and tribals against being misled by 
certain people who preached violence and 
hatred against the Government. He said such 
people were the least concerned about their 
welfare and only wanted to create trouble. 


Listing the various facilities provided by 
the Government for the benefit of the tribals, 
Mr. Rao made a particular mention of the 
fact that he had taken charge himself of the 
Social Service Department to expedite wel- 
fare measures, He added that 11.4 million 
acres of land had already been distributed 


among Harijans and tribals in the State. 


He presented land certificates to several 
Banjaras. 
Mr. Vasant Rao Naik, who spoke in 


Lambadi (a dialect), said that Banjaras were 
no longer an oppressed and down-trodden 
people. They were citizens of the Indian 
Republic enjoying equal rights and privileges 
with others. He advised them to co-operate 
with the Government as responsible citizens 


in solving the problems of the country. 


WORKERS’ SHARE IN CONTROL OF MANAGEMENT 


The effort to secure for the worker a say in 
his own and his industry’s destiny rather than 
just an adequate pay packet has long been a 
thread in the thoughts of trade unionists. 


Much can be gathered of the outlook of 
British trade unions by studying their atti- 
tude to one of the main paths to this end 
of industrial democracy—the path of secking 
for the workers a more or less direct share 
in the management of their own particular 


industries. 


Argument about this method has lasted a 
long time in Britain—so long that it has lost 
much of its bitterness although this may be 
due to the great advances the workers have 
made, Trade unions in Britain have seen, as 


the main road to industrial democracy, 


national control and ownership of industry 
rather than devising mechanisms for exerting 


the workers’ voice within his industry. And 
if the 
Labour Government have not brought all 


measures of nationalisation of the 
the workers expected it is felt that there have 


been real gains. 


Moreover, there are other institutions 


which 


though not of a responsible share of manage- 


are avenues of workers’ influence, 
ment of their firms or industry. They are 
strongly represented, for instance, on official 
and unofficial councils and committees which 
help to shape industrial policy at every level, 
from the responsible 


Ministers. 


workshop to the 


Nationalised Industries—When the Labour 
Party won the 1945 election and several key 
industries nationalised, more than a 
million workers in Britain gained for the 


first time first-hand experience of working 


were 
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for the State. There was satisfaction, but 
there was also disappointment. Often workers 
felt that they had merely exchanged a private 
manager for a public one, and with no 


improv ement. 


Thus while Labour’s victories have in some 
ways worked to soften the argument about 
workers’ contro] they have also added heat. 
There has been a persistent demand by some 
trade unionists for advances towards workers’ 
participation in management, especially in 
the nationalised industries. One of the unions 
favouring such moves is the National Union 
of Railwaymen, which has urged that the 
workers should have 50 per cent representa- 
tion on the Board that runs the nationalised 
railways and that the selection and training 
of railway managers should be the joint res- 


ponsibility of management and workers. 


The demand for half the places on the 
Board is the crucial point. It would involve 
a major alteration in the present arrange- 
ments for the nationalised industries, devised 
by the first post-war Labour Government, 
whereby one or two members drawn from a 
trade union in the industry serve on the 
Board that runs it. 

These members drawn from the trades 
unions do not serve as representatives of their 
unions or of the workers as a whole. Their 
sole responsibility is the collective responsi- 
bility of the whole Board to the nation. 

Putting their case at the recent Trades 
Union Congress the railwaymen’s president 
implied that they did not intend to change 
this line of responsibility. But a Board equally 
divided between 
members would clearly be likely to become a 


“workers” and other 


hody of two “sides” rather than one exer- 
cising a single joint responsibility. The 
General Council of the Congress seems to 


have taken the proposal in this sense, for, in 
opposing it, its spokesman insisted that union 


men joining boards ought to “leave behind 
them all executive responsibility to their 
unions.” 

Opposition Endorsed.—Congress endorsed 
the General Council’s opposition to this move 
and thus the trade union movement in Britain 
remains faithful to its traditional line of 
approach——that the unions must at all costs 
avoid becoming responsible for management. 
Such responsibility would hamper their ability 
to negotiate wages and conditions for their 
members. The unions, according to this view, 
exist to protect their members’ interests, not 
to control industries and take the credit or 
the blame. 

One of the most important ways of pro- 
tecting their members’ interests is to look 
after the interests of the country as a whole 
It has been argued for many years in Britain's 
Labour movement that any form of syndi- 
calism is wrong in practice and in theory 
because it gives to the workers in a single 
industry, who are only one section of the 
national community, control over a section of 
the economy which is of importance to the 
nation as a whole. 

The British trade union movement has 
sought to give expression to the workers’ voice 
in industry by two main paths—influence 
and public ownership or control: influence 
is exerted in the multifarious ways of 
co-operation from the factory floor to consul- 
tation with the Government. Public owner- 
ship and control of major industries give the 
worker the same share or indirect responsi- 
bility for management as the citizen. 

It is not surprising that the United 
Kingdom Labour movement, with its long 
history of Parliamentary action, sees in public 
ownership its main constructive road of 
advance. The practical details of the way 
ahead, with the needs of the nations’ economy 
in mind, remain its main preoccupation.— 


BIS 
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WORLD CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS 


Summoned by the International Union for 
Child Welfare, this Congress will be held 
1954, in 


Zagreb, where it will be organised in conjunc- 


from 30 August to 4 September 


member agency the National 


Child Welfare 


tion with its 


Council of Associations in 


Yugoslavia 


Under the general title “Some aspects of 
Child Welfare in Relation to the Family”, 
the Congress will discuss how to safeguard the 
values of the child’s home life when he has 
to leave it for reasons of his health or edu- 
home environment. is 


cation, or when the 


such that it fail. to fulfil its task in a satis- 


factory manner 


In the plenary sessions, addresses by the 
experts will be given on the basic principles 
of our present-day 


which— in the light 


knowledge in the fields of psychology, 


pediatrics and sociology—should guide all 
interventions affecting the relations between 
children and parents. They will also draw 
attention to the problems that may arise by 


the application of these prin iples. 


The will 
discussions into four Sections. Section I will 
with the role of the 


voluntary child welfare agencies in relation 


Congress split up for the 


deal statutory and 


to the family and their co-operation with it 
measures designed to help the parents in 
bringing up their children, parent education 
and related topics. Section II will cover th« 
child separated from his family for reasons 
of health or education, e.g. sick, handicapped 
III will 


problems in the 


or maladjusted children. Section 
child’s 


home that is wanting In some way 


examine the 
either 
because of the death, divorce or irregular 
union of the parent/s, or because they are 
incapable of bringing up the child properly 
or because they exploit the child. Lastly 
Section IV will examine the problem of 
family relationships in exceptional circums- 
Relief 


war, ctc., 


tances. action in times of calamity, 
the temporary accommodation and 
resettlement of refugee families, and the emi- 
gration of children and adolescents without 


their families. 


All those interested in the above problems 
will be welcomed at the Congress. Detailed 
programme, containing also particulars as to 
and 


personal tours in Yugoslavia on the occasion 


travel accommodation facilities aind 


of the Congress, may be obtained from the 





. PRISON WEER, 


For the first time in the history of Prison 
administration, the “Prison Week” was orga- 
nised at the Model Central Prison, Hyderabad 
from 5th to 10th February °54. The week 
was inaugurated by the Chief Minister and 
under the 


function was 


the valedictory 
patronage of the Home Minister. Dr. Melkote, 
Minister for P. W. D., presided on the 2nd 


Secretariat of the International Union foi 
Child Welfare, 16 rue du Mont-Blanc, 
Geneva. 

HYDERABAD 

day and Diwan’ Bahadur Aravamuda 


Ayyangar, Ex-Minister for Jails and Presi- 
dent of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
presided on the 3rd day. 

The “Week” 
patronage of Governmental and non-Govern- 


was organised under the 


mental Social Service Agencies, with a view 
to stressing the importance of their co-ordi- 
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nation in this project. The “Prison Week” 
was meant to herald new measures of 
correction and review the progress of those 
already introduced. It also served to enlighten 
public opinion. 

A novel feature of the “Prison Weck” was 
an exhibition of correctional work, Probation, 
Juvenile delinquency and_ Rehabilitation 
organised on the occasion. This included 
charts and graphs of the Work done in this 
direction in the States of Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Madras. A “‘Hobbiests” exhibition was 
also organised wherein the products of leisure 
time activities of our prisoners were displayed. 
Some exhibits from Bombay were also 
present. The drawings and handwork were 
admirable and showed what potential the 
“men within walls” possessed. A competi- 
tion of best vegetables of jail gardens and 
the best factory products was also held on 
the occasion. 


“Grow More Food” competitions were 
-fganised at the wall-less Agricultural Colony 
in grass cutting, farming and well-digging. 
Factory competitions were also organised to 
boos’ up production. A competition in 
cleanliness, sanitation and decoration of 
factories and dormitories was also organised 
and the jail inside bore a very clean and 
healthy appearance. Posters were attached 
on the walls all over related to the Medical, 
Public Health, Educational, Agricultural, 
Social and Historical development of our 
country. A number of competitions were 
also organised in the cultural, recreational 
and educational fields as well. The Indian 
Rural culture was depicted by a fine 
Lambadi dance. Education through dance 
and music was represented by _ the 
“Kolatum”—a folk dance medium of Rural 
India. A mock fire fighting display was given 
wherein a hut was lighted up, burnt and 


put out within 3 minutes by the prisoners. 


The Fire Brigade was a spectacular demon- 
stration of what the prisoners were capable 
of doing, if well organised. The torch light 
tatoo by the prisoners was another spectacular 
demonstration of the training at present 
being imparted to them. It was a pleasure 
to note the well disciplined way in which 
the prisoners carried out all these intensive 


activities. 


The demonstration of Lazyme drill and 
Club drill was superb. Musical chairs, Bun 
race, Tug of war, Lime and Spoon race, 
Three-legged race, thread and needle race, 
the wheel-barrow race, the relay race etc., 
were also conducted. Prisoners attended to 
the refreshments or the guests all the seven 
days. The elite of the city had attended this 
Week in their hundreds. 

A very welcome feature of the whole 
Week was the emphasis on the importance 
of correctional work amongst the female 
prisoners and among the staff. The educa- 
tional, cultural, recreational and correctional 
activities of the female prisoners were 
organised on one of the days of the Prison 
Week. A loudspeaker was installed in the 
female yard connected to a radiogram-cum- 
microphone network in the jail. This helped 
in the development of their contacts with 
the day to day events of the world outside 
theirs. A number of prizes were given on 
the occasion. 

The High lights of the staff day celebra- 
tions was a tug-of-war between the officers 
of the Department led by the Inspector- 
General of Prisons on one side and the 
Superintendent, Model Central 
Hyderabad on the other. The match ended 
in a draw. The comics presented on the 


Prison, 


occasion provided the much needed fun and 
frolic on the occasion. 

Two officers from Bombay attended the 
Prison Week celebrations. All officers of the 
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Jail Department from the various Districts 
The Head of the Depart- 


ment of Sociology, Osmania University and 


were also present. 


his students also attended the “Prison Week” 
The Prisoners’ Band gave a grand per- 


formance and the visitors could not believe 


when they were told that the band they 
saw was composed entirely of prisoners. 
There were also other entertainments like 


lilm shows, dramatics, athletics, et 
The Chief Minister, the Home Minister, 
the PWD Minister, 


VPray aniuda 


Diwan Bahadur 


\yyangar, the Mayor of Hyde- 


TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR 


Old time 


when 


farmers chuckled with scepticism 
an outsider talked to them about im- 
proved methods of cultivation. Today they 
realise that the persons approaching them 


from the state development commissioner to 


gram sevak—know their job. Farmers 
have seen them not only demonstrating 
better methods of ploughing but assisting 


individuals in their day to day problems and 


working with villagers in their voluntary 


effort programmes 

But all these persons working towards an 
improved rural life are trained before being 
Each one of them 


assigned to their jobs 


whether a development commissioner’ ot 
his deputy, a community project officer o1 
his assistant, a social organiser or his chief, 
and a village level worker or his supervisor 

well as theoretical 


is given practical as 


knowledge in rural psychology, animal 
husbandry, agriculture, education, health, 
social welfare and such other fields. They 
are trained in methods which will enable 


villagers to overcome the handicaps imposed 


upon them by low productivity, seasonal 


unemployment, poor communications, lack 


of hygiene and facilities for self-improvement. 


the I. G. 
who spoke on the occasion exhorted the 


rabad, of Prisons and all others 
prisoners to take advantage of the various 
and welfare activities that the 
had them 


improve themselves so as to take an honour- 


correctional 


Government planned for and 


able place in society after their release and 
contribute their mite towards nation building 
activities. The jail had now been converted 
into a Correctional Home, a training ground 
for citizenship. The Home Minister granted 
one month’s remission to all the prisoner: 


on the occ asion 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


The training has a_ two-fold object: 
|) persons who work among villagers may 


become 


familiar with their problems; and (2) 


learn to be one with them and 


they 
acquire the minimum basic knowledge so 
that they can assist the villagers to evoly: 


celf-help improvement pfogrammes. 


Broadly, two methods are being employed 


to impart the appropriate training and 


background: one of orientation—through 
regular meetings, seminars and conferences 
which helps the community project personne! 


and 


the other, of institution 


pool its experience brush up _ its 


knowledge: through 


training centres—which gives trainees a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of rural 


development problems. 


For 


development 


the orientation programme, _ the 


commissioners—one for each 


state—-meet among themselves once a yea! 


in a conference and periodically in a regional 


seminar. They confer also with the state 


community project officers—one for every 300 


villages—principals of training centres, social 


education organisers—one for every 100 


villages—and representatives of village level 
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workers—one for about 5 villages. These 
consultations by the community project 
personnel at all levels aim at coordinating 
and smoothening the work at different 


projects, 


Village level workers meet once a month 
at headquarters, when they also meet their 
community project officer. Here the expe- 
riences of gram sevaks are pooled; difficulties 
in an area are looked into, and information 
on new seed, manure or method of plough- 
ing is made available. The progress made 
at a project is discussed and new techniques 
are evolved if a village is slow in attaining 


the targets. 


The other method of training—through an 
institution—-is by a well-balanced mixture 
of school instruction and field work. 
Curricula are so arranged that trainees study 
in the class room for a period of several 
wecks and then work in a village. The latte1 
type of work is the practical application of 


class room theory. 


In this category of training are village 
level workers, supervisors, social organisers 
and their chiefs. In the beginning of the 
programme, about 80 community project 
officers were given training in Nilokheri at 
an ‘Indoctrination and Training Camp’. 
There were four weeks of Spartan living, 
hard labour and intense study of village 
problems. Whatever officers learnt in the class 
room they applied them in the neighbouring 
villages. They constructed drains, repaired 
wells, dug compost pits, planted trees and 


built approach roads. 


Now, instead of community _ project 
officers, the institutional training is being 
confined to bloc development officers (one 
for every 100 villages). From April 1, 1954, 
three training centres—at Nilokheri, Hazari- 


bach and Hyderabad—will start offering a 


6-week orientation course on the background 
and approach necessary for administration 
of the community projects and the national 
extension service, in addition to field 
training. 

Last in the line is the gram sevak, a 
multi-purpose worker, who spends all his time 
with the villagers implementing — projects 
ilis training is for six months—soon to be 
extended to 18 months—and it is divided 
between the class room and the field. Thus 
he gets a basic knowledge and training in 
various aspects of village life, ranging from 
how to use better methods in cultivation to 
tending a brood mare. He learns methods 
to change the outlook of people living in 
the countryside, arouse their enthusiasm for 
new knowledge and a new way of life and 
fill them with the ambition and the will 
for a better life. 

Today the training of village level workers 
is in progress at 34 centres set up by the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture with the 
assistance of the Ford Foundation. Till last 
year, 2,592 village level workers had been 
trained and 1,654 were under training. 

Social education organisers help create 
interest among the villagers for participation 
in seli-help and self-improvement program- 
mes. At five centres—-Nilokheri, Allahabad, 
Gandhigram, Hyderabad, and Shantiniketan, 

they are given basic training in methods 
and techniques of group and community 
organisations and of organising and conduct- 
ing adult literacy classes. They are also given 
practical training in village extension services 
‘hich introduces them to various facets of 
village life. Till the end of January 1954, 
2°52 social education organisers and 64 chief 
ocial education organisers have been trained. 

In addition to the training centres of 
social education organisers and village level 


workers, several institutions are being set up 
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to train other community project personnel. 
For instance, a programme for orientation 
the health 
personne] is being arranged by the Union 


training in public health for 
Ministry of Health at three centres—Singur 
in West Bengal, Poonamallee in Madras and 
Delhi. 


being set up in different parts of India to 


Najafgarh in Fourteen centres are 


train auxiliary nurses and dais. 


The Ministry of Education has already 
opened training centres for basic education 
teachers. The training of multi-purpose 
overseers in rural areas is being arranged 
by the State Governments at the existing 
technical institutions. There are also plans to 
train jeep drivers, operators, tractor drivers 
and 


who have 


PIB 


others 


contacts with rural 


areas 


LOCAL WORKS PROGRAMME 


Example of Pimpri Village 


How a little incentive provided by the 
Government can satisfactorily solve a problem 
which has been baffling the villagers for long 
is shown in the village of Pimpri, in Auran- 
gabad District, of Hyderabad State where a 


local works programme is in operation. 

Nearly 
village have been for decades past the victims 
of flood from the river Sukhna which almost 
every year inundates their homestead, com- 


4) Harijan families living in this 


pelling them to seek temporary shelters in 
other parts of the village. 


With the announcement of the assistance 
to be given by the Planning Commission 
under local works programme, the panchayat 
of this 
permanent rehabilitation of these Harijans. 
The concessional 
price 28 acres of land on the outskirts of the 
village of which about five acres have been 
earmarked for building 


village submitted a scheme for 


Panchayat obtained at a 


+0 houses, one for 
each family, and the rest distributed among 
the Harijans who propose to cultivate it on a 
co-operative basis. A big well is being dug 
to provide drinking water to the Harijans. 
The total cost of the scheme is Rs. 32,000 of 
which Rs. 10,000 are being provided by the 


Planning Commission as “local works” 


assistance, The rest of the amount will be 
jointly contributed by the villagers, the State 
Government and the Local Board. 


Over 15,000 Works Approved.—The 
Pimpri Harijan colony is one of the many 
schemes of local works which are now in 
operation in many parts of the country. From 
autumn last year when the Local Works 
Programme was announced to March this 
year nearly 15,000 schemes costing about 
Rs, 4.36 been sanctioned. 
Generally speaking, 50 per cent. of the 
expenditure consists of central grant while 


crores have 


the rest is raised through local resources, 
including _people’s contribution in 


labour, cash or kind. The schemes approved 


own 


under the Local Works Programme are such 
which will remove some of the felt needs of 
the people and are intended primarily to 
initiative 
constructive effort. 


arouse local and enthusiasm for 


Targets Exceeded.—In many cases, the 
contribution of the people and the assistance 
from the States and the local bodies exceed 
considerably the 50 per cent of the share 
allotted to them by the Planning Commis- 
This that a little assured 


sion. shows 


assistance and guidance are all that are 
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necessary to make the villager plan for his 
welfare and strive towards its realisation. In 
Pimpri village, the Harijan Colony costing 
Rs, 32,000, of which the central contribu- 
tion is only Rs. 10,000 is an instance in point. 


Another instance in the same village is a 
road programme which will cost Rs. 60,000 
when completed. The first phase of the works 
costing Rs. 30,000 is on hand. The central 
assistance amounts to Rs. 10,000. Under this 
scheme, a three-mile road, nearly 20 ft. wide, 
which will connect the Aurangabad- 
Hyderabad trunk road with the Pimpri 
village is being constructed. The villagers’ 
contribution in cash and voluntary labour 
is valued at Rs. 12,000; in addition, at least 
25 acres of land, valued at the present market 
rate at about Rs. 12,000 have been donated 
free. With the completion of this road, the 
village which becomes water-logged and iso- 
lated during the rains would have a direct 
communication with the District Head- 
quarters and the metropolis of the State and 
its produce will find an easy market. 


How effective the role of village panchayats 
can be in the local works programme is also 
seen in Pimpri village which, with a popula- 
tion of only 3,000, has embarked on these 
two schemes costing a total amount of nearly 
i lakh of rupees. The panchayat in Pimpri 
is an active body, extremely enthusiastic for 
village welfare. On every Dussehra day, the 
people of this village guided by its panchayat 
take a vow for improving village life. Three 
years ago, it introduced wholesale prohibition 
in the village. Last year the panchayat banned 
smoking. Some one calculated that nearly 
Rs. 18,000 are lost annually in the village 


through smoking. The panchayat took up 
cudgels and gave a year to the people to 
give up the habit. It is understood that the 
next target of the panchayat is to stop tea 
drinking. 


A Remarkable Village—But apart from 
these measures of social reform, which, in the 
context of rural life, is not extraordinary, 
the Pimpri village is a remarkable one, well 
worth emulating by other villages in India. 
Nearly 25 per cent of the people of this 
village are literate. Some of them have 
studied beyond the matriculation standard 
and a few have gone higher still, but even 
then, the majority of the literate men in the 
village retain agriculture as their profession 
and some have introduced mechanised 
farming. 


The village panchayat consisting of seven 
members meet everyday in the morning to 
decide on the programme for the day. Its 
major policy decisions are subject to the rati- 
fication by the Village Council, an elected 
body, which meets once a weck. Between 
these two bodies, a most effective instrument 
for village welfare has been forged which 
can not only take decisions but successfully 
implement them. For example, this village 
has recently started a number of public 
latrines; nearly 200 of them, for men and 
women separately. This programme has 
improved the village sanitation considerably 


and valuable manure is being produced. 


The Local Works Programme is universally 
blessed in the village as, through it, two of 
its most pressing needs, namely, homes for 
the Harijans and an all-weather road to the 
city have been met. 
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AMERICAN FARMERS SAVE THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


Many vears ago American farmers found 
that they could save money when they bought 
farm supplies, such as fertiliser, if several of 
them combined their purchases and ordered 


in large quantities 


Che supplier gave them a discount because 
he received payment in cash and did not have 
to handle a number of small individual 
orders Transportation costs were cut for 
similar reasons. Farmers received the fertilise: 
at a railroad siding and each man hauled 
his portion to his own farm, pleased that he 


had saved some money. 


foday, farmers are applying the same 
principle of group or co-operative buying to 
obtain farm supplies at savings. The diffe- 
rence is that the purchases are usually made 
by a more closely organised group, such 
as a purchasing co-operative, also known as 


a farm supply co-op. 
The US Agriculture 


reports that farmers today look to supply 


Department of 


co-ops. for 20 to 25 percent of their feed 
requirements; 17 to 20 percent of their 
petroleum needs; 14 to 16 percent of their 
fertiliser needs; 12 to 14 percent of their seed 
requirements; 9 to 12 percent of their 
miscellaneous supplies; and 2 to 3 percent of 


machinery and equipment needs. 


Farm supply co-operatives are organised, 
financed and controlled by farmers to obtain 
good quality supplies at savings. They are 
business enterprises and as such require 
careful management and operation. Usually 
co-ops. have a paid staff, a manager, a ware- 


house and office space. 


With funds supplied by members through 


fees, co-ops. buy supplies and sell them to 
the members. Some co-ops. sell from retail 
stores or outlets. They are able to supply the 


farmer with seed, feed, fertiliser, clothing or 
virtually any type of farm equipment needed. 
Other co-ops. offer only a limited number of 
items, Farmers go to the co-op. and pick up 
their purchases, except in the case of 
petroleum or commodities which they cannot 
handle themselves. Payment is usually in cash, 


but may be on limited credit terms. 


Co-ops. save money for their members by 


reducing operating expenses wherever 
possible. In addition to obtaining manu- 
facturers’ price concessions and reduced 
shipping costs, the co-ops. are able to reduce 
or eliminate jobers’ fees, commission agents’ 
charges, and “middlemen’s” profits by more 
direct and simplified methods of doing 


business 


At the end of the year savings realised by 
co-ops. are distributed to members propor- 
tionately as they have used the co-op. A 
member who has made a larger percentage 
of purchases than another may expect a 
higher percent of savings. These are called 


patronage dividends 


Farm supply co-operatives carry on 
activities at three general levels, local, regional 


and national. 


The local association is the oldest and best 
known form of co-op. in America. Its 
membership and business operations are 
limited to one community or local area 
Members are neighbours, and as a rule the 
co-op. enjoys strong support from the 


community 


Regional co-operatives have developed as 
a result of combining a number of local co- 
operatives. They extend throughout a wider 
geographical area, usually into one or more 
states. They are the source of supply for 
many affiliated local co-ops. Today more 
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than 25 major regional farm supply co-ops. 
do more 


than $5 million each. 


n annual business estimated at 


National associations 


ctivities on a country wide basis often acting 


Carry on 


So-op 


as a coordinating agency on co-op. problems. 


A farmer co-op., if well operated, is a 
means of providing a better living through 
improving the farmer’s income. When the 
farmer improves his status, this is reflected in 
benefits to his community and his country. 


USIS 


TATA INSTITUTE NEWS 


Shri Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of 
jombay State, was the Guest of Honour on 
he occasion of the celebration of the Insti- 
tute Day on Saturday, the 27th March 1954. 
\ddressing the distinguished gathering, the 
Chief Minister stressed the spirit of service 
ind dwelt on the gospel of Vivek as appli- 
cable to social workers. He pleaded that 
social workers among all professional workers 
hould learn to exercise discrimination 

luck) between the good and the evil. 

Che Institute Day celebrations, which were 
ittended among others by Dr. John Matthai 
ind Mr. A. TD. Gorwala of the Governing 
hoard, were an enjoyable event and provided 
opportunities of reunion between the present 
and the past students. 

2. The President of India has ‘nominated 
Professor A. R. Wadia, the Director of the 
Institute, on the Council of States to re- 
present social service in Parliament under the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Republic 
of India. We offer our warmest congratula- 
tions to the Director and wish him all success 
in his new appointment. 

3. The highlight of the month’s activities 
was a cricket match played between the 
Institute’s staff and students and its alumni. 
his was the first occasion in the history of 
the Institute when cricket was played as an 
official event. There was lively spirit through- 
out the game in which ladies participated on 
both sides. The match was lost by the alumni 


team. 


t. The Institute will shortly organise a 
special training course for jail officers to be 
deputed by States in southern and western 
India from July 1954 when the new session 
will start in its new permanent premises in 
Chembur. Mr. J. J. Panakal, who returned 
from the U.S. after about four years’ specia- 
lised study in the field of Criminology and 
Correctional Administration to join’ the 
Faculty in December 1953, is at present busy 


making preparations for this new programme 

It may be recalled that in 1952 Dr. Walter 
C. Reckless, U.N 
Technical Assistant had conducted a similar 
+7 jail 


officers deputed by 15 State Governments 


who visited India as a 
training course at the Institute for 


in India. 


5. On the Ist April 1954, the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social took 
of the Social Education Organisers Training 


Sciences over charge 


Centre in Hyderabad, started under the 
auspices of the Community Projects Adminis- 
tration of the Planning Commission, Govern- 


ment of Professor A. R. Wadia. 
Director of the Institute has accepted the 


India. 


additional responsibility as Honorary Director 
of the Centre which will be managed with 
the co-operation of the members of the 
Institute’s Faculty and the permanent 
teaching staff of the Centre. Mr. V. B. Puranik 
of the Centre has been appointed Assistant 
Director to attend to its day-to-day affairs 
in the absence of the Honorary Director. 
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FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH 


World Federation for Mental Health 
announces FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH, 


August 14-21, 1954. 
The general theme for discussion at the 


Congress is Mental Health in Public Affairs. 


University of Toronto 


Aim The 


opportunity for a 


Congress will provide an 


multi-discipline cross- 
cultural examination of recent advances in 
Mental Health field, and will assist tn realitic 


planning for the future 


Membership. The Congress will be open 
to professional workers in the Mental Health 
field and citizens interested in such work. 
Che programme has been designed to interest 
Psychiatrists and other members of the 
Medical 
Workers, Sociologists, Cultural Anthropolo- 
wists, Educators, Public Health Officials, 
Hospital Administrators, Personnel Officers, 
Psychiatric Nurses and all related professions, 


as well as laymen interested in the Mental 


Profession, Psychologists, Social 


Health Movement. 


Registration Fees:- 


Full Membership $20.00 

Associate Membership $10.00 

Inclusive Fee for Congress and 
Institute $25.00 


A Full Member may participate in all 
aspects of the Congress including Round 
Tables and Technical Sessions. An Asso- 
ciate Member may attend Plenary Sessions 
and Social Functions only. 

In order to assist the Congress Committee 
with its planning, a reduction is offered to 
all who register and pay their fees before 
June, 1, 1954. Until this date. 


Full Membershoip $15.00 
Associate Membership $ 8.00 
Inclusive Fee $20.00 


The International Association for Child 
Psychiatry announces THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL INSTITUTE ON CHILD 
PSYCHIATRY. Universit of Toronto 
August 13-14, 1954. The general theme foi 
discussion is Emotional Problems of Children 


under Six. 


Aims.—-The Institute will provide sessions 
for the discussion of clinical case studies and 
current research report related to the emo- 


children. All 
examined from different 


tional problems of young 
material will be 
theoretical, cultural and professional points 


of view. 


Programme.—-On_ Friday, there will be 
Section Meetings to be composed of not more 
than 60 persons. Each will devote the entire 
day to the dicussion of one prepared case 
Members must remain with the Section to 
which they are assigned. 


On Saturday morning, there will be large: 
Group Meetings to discuss current research 
reports. 


On Saturday afternoon, there will be a 
Plenary Session with Papers presented by 
Dr. Georges Heuyer (France), Dr. Emanuel 
Miller (U.K. 
(U.S.A.). 


and Dr. Benjamin Spock 


Social Event.—There will be an informal 
reception on Thursday evening, August 12. 
for all Institute members and their families 
There will be a small cover charge. Business 
Meeting of the International Association for 
Child Psychiatry is on Friday at 4-30 p.m 


Registration Fees.—Full membership $10.0 
If paid before June 1 $ 8.00 


Send enquiries regarding the Programme 
of the Child Psychiatry Institute to: 
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Miss Helen Speyer, Executive Officer, 


International Association for Child 
Psychiatry, 
1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Information for Delegates.—Place of 


Meetings: All sessions of both the congress 
and the Institute will be held on the campus 
of the University of Toronto. 


Accommodation.—In preparation for both 
these meetings, a limited number of rooms 
have been reserved at two of Toronto’s large 
hotels and in University Residences. Applica- 
tion Forms for accommodation will be mailed 
upon their 
application. All reservations 
should be made through the Congress Office. 


to each delegate receipt of 


Membership 


Official Languages.—The official languages 
of the meetings will be English and French. 
Simultaneous interpretation will be provided 
for most sessions. It may be possible to make 
some provision for interpretation . into 


Spanish if there is sufficient demand. 


Special Events. 
being planned are a garden party, evening 
receptions and a trip to Niagara Falls. Visits 


Among the special events 


to centres of professional interest will also 
be arranged. 


Registration Desk.—For the convenience 
of delagates, the registration desks at the 
University of Toronto will be open from 
noon on Wednesday, August 11. 


For Further Information write to: 


The Congress Office, 
111 St. George Street, 


Toronto, Canada. 


The Programme for the 5th International 
Congress on Mental Health is as follows: 


Plenary Sessions —Mental Health and 
Spiritual Values; Mental Health and Public 
Health Partnership; and The World Situa- 
tion and its Implications for Mental Health. 


Round Table Sessions.—A. Mental Health 
and Education; B. Parent Education; and 
C. The Role of the Volunteer in Mental 
Health Work. 


Technical Sections. 

A. Areas of Partnership in Mental and 
Public Health; Industrial Mental Health: 
Mental Health and Public Health Partner- 
ship; and Alcoholism and Drug Addiction. 


B. Mental Health of Children and Youth; 
Early Childhood—Report of Child Develop- 
ment Research Symposium; Mental Health 
in Education; and The Special Mental 
Health Needs of Handicapped Children. 


C. Mental Health in 
Activities; Role of the Social Scientists in 
Governmental Affairs; Mental Health and 
Technological Change; Mental Health and 
Population Movements; and Mental Health 


Governmental 


in the Administration of Justice. 


I. Community Partnership in Mental 
Health; The Function and Organization of 
Mental Health Societies; Development of 
Informed Public Opinion; Community Orga- 
Mental Health; and The 
Relationship of Mental Health Societies 


to Governments. 


nization for 


E. Professional Advances in the Mental 
Health Field; Biological Adaptation; Psycho- 
somatic Illness; Learning and Psychotherapy ; 
and The Operative Factors in Effective 
Therapy. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology: Mind in Society By V. V. 
Raviwar, Nasik City, 1953. pp. 294—Price 

This book proposes to give a brief outline 
of ocial 


psychology, particularly for the 


University students preparing in the subject 
It is gratifying to note that Professor Akolka 
has recogmised, which several others in 
India do not seem to have done so explicitly 
done, that after all social 


“deals 


ind behaviour in society” 


«lS he has 


psychology with the individual’s 


mental lite Page vi 

alics ours). For, expressions like “the Psycho- 
logy of Society’, “The 
Mind”, and so. on, 
indicate a belief in the existence 


Mind” 


individuals 


Study of Group 


which have gained 
currency 
of a over and above the 


“Larger 
minds of the constituting the 
group. Professor Akolkar states his position 
very clearly in this regard, and does not 


subscribe to such vague ideologies. 


The book shows that the author has tried 
to profit both from the point of view that 
as well as 
labelled as 


however, no 


used to be labelled as ‘hormic’ 


the one which used to be 


hehaviouristic’. Now-a-days, 
psychologist talks in terms of any of these 
viewpoints or ‘approaches’; they are things 
of the past. Though psychologists (and social 
psychologists, too,) study man’s behaviour 
to derive mental laws from man’s 
methods, they 
leave the question of ‘hormic’ or any other 
theorization in terms of ultimate purposes 


to the philosophers and the theologians. It 


and try 


behaviour, as one of theu 


is considered an irrelevant pursuit in psy- 


chology. 
Beginning with the subject matter, defi- 


methods and data 
chapters I and II 


nition, scope, of social 


psychology the author 


proceeds to discuss and criticise briefly the 


Akolkar, 


Published by R. V. Akolkar, 626, 
Rs, 5/12/-.) 


philosophical concepts of collective conscious- 
ness in Ch. III, 
criticizes the theories of Spencer, Le Bon 
Durkheim, Rousseau, Bosanquet, Wundt and 
MacDougall. He criticizes these views one 


where he touches and 


by one, but when he comes to MacDougall 
he gives a brief outline of his view and asks 
the reader to wait till he comes to Chapter 
VI for 
MacDougall’s view, though it 
Chapter IIIf is more directly related 

Chapters XI and XII. From the point o 
pedagogical effectiveness, we fee 


gaining a full understanding of 


seems that 


view of 
that these Chapters should go together i 
order that the student 
notion of what, on the whole, ‘social psy- 
the ven 


beginning that the wrong notions of the 


may get a clea 


chology’ is about; for, it is in 
young student should be carefully corrected 


and some fundamentals should be_ firmly 


understood by him. 


Also, by concluding his discussion in 
Chapter III with MacDougall’s views on 
mind without critically evaluating 
likely 
impression that he considers them accep- 
table,—which would be in contradiction \ 
his own basic approach, namely, that social 
psychology with the individual 


mental life and behaviour in society”. The 


group 


them, the author is to give the 


“deals 


author seems to have unwaringly fallen 4 
prey to the outworn view of the existenc' 
of a ‘social mind’ apart from the minds o! 
the individuals constituting the society. 


Chapters IV and V discuss the natural 
and the acquired, or the unlearned and the 
learned bases of Ther 
follows a discussion of groups, their kinds 


human behaviour. 
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and organization (Chapter VI), the processes 
of socialization (Chapters VII and VIII), 
and agencies of social contro] (Chapter IX). 
Chapter X gives a brief outline of the 
social psychological basis of personality. This 
is followed by a discussion of mental life 
of groups (Chapters XI and XII), racial 
and national characteristics (Chapter XIII), 
and finally, a chapter on Social Change and 
Progress (Chapter XIV). Occasionally the 
presentation of the material is illustrated by 
situations from Indian contexts, which is a 
particularly welcome feature of the book. 


In the last Chapter (Chapter XIV) on 
‘Social Change and Progress’, the author has 
bitten more than he could chew, especially 
in the section entitled ‘The Faith of a 
Psychologist’. It covers such a vast ground 
in such an extremely sketchy way as to give 
the impression of superficiality. 

We are in 


general sympathy with 


Professor Akolkar when he approvingly 
quotes Barbara Wootton (Testament for 
social Sciences): “Sociology........ should 


properly rank as a branch of the general 
science of psychology. ...the sociologists who 
keep outside the general psychological 
umbrella are really victims of the temptation 
AD, sivvce tn after fictitious images (such 
as) social organisms....They make a 
metaphor and call it a science” (Page 17). 
And again, “Psychology in general and social 
psychology in particular are basic to social 
Tee Psychology is, indeed,..... 
the foundation of the social sciences...... 
ae eee to be regretted that these are 
not all regarded as branches of it........ 
There is a real risk that other studies will 
go wrong, because their psychology is false”. 
Page 20). Barbara Wootton is not a 


Psychologist, but has taught Economics and 


has been also the Director of Social Studies 
in London University, so she could not be 
expected of any partiality towards psychology! 


Allport is mentioned on a few pages, but 
the two brothers, F. H. and G. W., 


famous 


are both 


equally social psychologists, and 


therefore each should be mentioned by 
his initials. In fact, according to the Index, 
G. W. is 
actually, (and according to the “References” 
at the end of the Chapter), F. H. is cited. 


referred to on Page 17; but 


The Bibliography does not mention, in 
some cases, the publishers, dates, and/or the 
places of publication. Sometimes, the author’s 
initials are not mentioned. These are some 
of the usual shortcomings in Indian publica. 
tions, and we suggest that the author may 
correct them in the next edition. Also, in 
a book which attempts to relate the material 
to Indian context, there are just four titles 
in the Bibliography which mention specific 
treatises on Indian social life and psychology. 
Pertinent books of Bhagwandas, Swami 
Akhilanand, Hertzler, Ketkar, Motwani, 
Mookerjee and Sengupta, Senart etc. are not 
mentioned, books _ like 
Ginsberg’s Sociology and MacIver’s Commu- 


especially when 


nity are included. 


For the size, the book brings together, in 
a very readable manner, a great amount of 
material in a brief compass, and as such, 
will be of good assistance to a_ beginner. 
“The Index for Students” is a useful feature, 
and may be further improved in the next 
edition. The author’s special attempt to 
relate the material to Indian context will 
create a lively interest among the Indian 
students in the subject. 


Paar. 
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The Birth of A Baby.—By Dr. Y. N. Ajinkya (Published by the author, Surgical and 
Maternity Hospital for Women, 204, Charni Road, Bombay 4. pp 120, 1953, Price: Not 


marked) . 


There is a dearth of popular books in our 
country for giving information to common 
men and women on various aspects of 
health, disease and medical care. Dr. Ajinkya’s 
book has struck just the right note. The 
information on expected motherhood and 
child 
couched in simple language which a layman 
The Birth 
Control and Planned Parenthood, though 


care is fairly and 


comprehensive 


can understand. chapter on 


The Drink Problem in Urban Bombay. 
Press, Bombay. Price: Rs 2-4-0, or 4s. 3d. 


With the attainment of independence the 
Drink Problem has once again come to the 
forefront of Utilising 


public discussion, 


modern techniques of social _ research, 
Dr. Lorenzo conducted a two-staged investi- 
gation into three selected cities representative 
of the entire urban population in the State; 
and the Report that was submitted to the 
Bombay Government, on behalf of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, early in 1951, 
offer data the 


intellectuals as well as the policy-making 


should now valuable for 


Statesmen. 


The author estimates that about 8 per 
the population the 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages in the urban 


cent of constitute 
areas of the State. This microscopic minority, 
however, directly undermines the happiness 
and well-being of no less than 38 per cent 
of the urban households. A vast majority of 
the drinkers fall within the 26-40 year age- 
group. That about 16 per cent of the average 
monthly income of drinkers is squandered 
away on drinks and incidentals at a time 


By Dr. A. M. 


sketchy, gives some information to the reade: 
on the subject. Besides, the illustrations are 
a great help in understanding the compli- 
cated process of the birth of a baby. 


This book should be of real interest and 
help to young mothers and nurses as well 
thove 
maternity and child welfare programmes. 


as to all who have to deal with 


G,. R. BANERJEE 


Lorenzo; Government Central 


when their economic efficiency and useful- 
ness to the community should be at its 
maximum, is a pointer to the extent to which 
drink depresses the economic plane of living 
and causes secondary poverty and absolute 
indigencc. 


It is also significant to note that not al 
drinkers who flock to the shops in the area 
surveyed are males. The Report says that 
females constitute about 15 per cent of the 
urban drinking population, and that the 
majority of them are drawn from the lower 
castes. The fact that the period between 20) 
and 25 years is crucial to the formation of 
the drink habit is a clue to social reformers 
as to where their efforts should be concen- 
trated with greater advantage. The author 
and 


approach as remedial measures. 


suggests social education clinical 


Drunkenness is not a major social problem 


according to the findings of the survey. Toddy 
is the most popular kind of drink for about 
81 per cent of the drinkers, the per capita 
consumption per day being 


16.3. drams. 
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Country Liquor and Foreign Liquor are 
usually consumed by about 17 per cent and 
2 per cent of the drinkers, the respective per 
capita figures being 2.1 drams and 2.5 drams 
per day. 

According to the Report illicit sale and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages are 
rampant in the urban areas investigated. 
Dr. Lorenzo says: “That the practice of 
unlicensed sale of toddy and spirits should 
become so widespread and daring, in open 
defiance of law and public opinion, is a reflec- 
tion on the efficiency of State agencies which 
are entrusted with the task of implement- 
ing legislative and social control. There can 
be no denying the fact that undesirable and 
unsocial activities and institutions in a society 
cannot flourish indefinitely, and on such a 
large scale, without the connivance or active 
support of the police and excise staff”. The 
survey showed that about 14 per cent of the 
total drinking population drew their regular 
supplies from unlicensed sources; among them 
were also about 10 per cent of the female 
drinkers, The off-take of these unlicensed 
shops is estimated at 25 per cent of the total 
sale in these cities, and the per capita con- 
sumption of intoxicating drinks at unlicensed 
shops is therefore almost twice the per capita 
at the licensed shops. 

The Survey-Report confirms that among 
the many drives for consuming intoxicating 
drinks, relaxation or relief from tension is 
the most prominent in the present-day 
industrial civilisation. Tension or anxicty 
is the result of a conflict between the urge 
for ‘security’ and ‘development’. Social custom 
is only next in importance. After a careful 


analysis of the data, the author comes to the 


conclusion that the drink problem cannot 
be treated in isolation; and, therefore, legis- 
lative measures calculated to wipe out this 
scourge from society should of necessity 
embrace all other related departments of the 
‘social complex’. 


The Third Part of the Report, which is 
entirely devoted to the social and economic 
aspects of the urban drink-problem, should 
be of particular interest to students of urban 
sociology; while the chapters on the Social 
Analysis of Drinkers, and the Drinking 
Habits and Practices, provide interesting 
background material for the evaluation of 
the wealth of statistics furnished throughout 
the Report. The First Part, discussing the 
Planning Stage and the Methods and Proce- 
dures of the Survey, would be of much benefit 
to field-research workers and students of 
social research. Throughout the Report the 
author manifests considerable skill and ability 
in handling a varied mass of statistical data 
with remarkable ease and the exposition 
is throughout simple and unbiased. The 
importance of this work can hardly be over- 
stated at a time when the State Government 
is actively engaged in the total eradication 
of this evil and the rehabilitation of the 
alcoholic. However, as the author himself 
has pointed out at the outset, the significance 
of the Survey cannot be fully appre- 
ciated “....until they (findings) have been 
integrated into the findings of a more 
intensive survey of the effects of Prohibition 
on the individual, the family, the society, 
and the nation”. 


A. E. ANToNy. 
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Samaj Shastra Ke Siddhant (Principles of Sociology).—By Raghuraj Gupta (New India 
Press, New Delhi, pp. 400, price Rs. 10/-, 1953). 


In recent years great interest has been 
shown in the subject of Sociology in our 
country; and there has also been growing 
interest among the general public to know 
much about social relationships by studying 
this subject. Some social scientists attribute 
the present state of our country mainly to 
bad social relationships and rightly say that 
every citizen of India should study sociology. 


Thanks to the universities, they have 
recognized Sociology as a special and separate 
branch of study. But unfortunately, India 
is much behind time and there is dearth of 
books on this subject, specially with reference 
to Indian situation, 


Hence we welcome this timely book the 
“Samaj Shastra Ke Siddhant” or The 
Principles of sociology in Hindi, by Raghuraj 
Gupta, for the benefit of students who are 
being taught in Hindi. 


The author does not claim any originality 
and says in the preface that much material, 
specially illustrations and examples, have 
been drawn from the foreign books due to 
lack of scientific studies on this subject in 
our country. The book has been written 
with a definite end in view, that is, to 
provide a standard book on sociology for 
the students of Indian Universities whose 
medium of instruction is Hindi, the National 
Language. 


We congratulate the author on bringing 
out this book in Hindi, inspite of all the 
difficulties of terminology and _ technical 
words, giving, wherever possible, Indian 
illustrations and examples. It is true that 
the examples taken from the Indian back- 


ground go to prove the principle but it is 


very difficult to take them at their face 
value when they cannot be supported by an 
authentic evidence or scientific study. 


The present book consists of 18 chapters 
dealing with all the topics of sociology. The 
author begins his book by explaining the 
scope of sociology and discusses the defini- 
tions of sociology given by eminent authors. 
His efforts would have been amply rewarded 
if he had given a comprehensive definition 
of the subject for the benefit of students 
and the lay public. 


The chapter on Play, Recreation and 
Educational Institutions is extremely sketchy 
and the topics mentioned therein have not 
been discussed in detail. 


Glossary and bibliography are given by 
the author to avoid misinterpretation of 
words and termiology. The book is on the 
whole a genuine attempt to bring out a 
scholarly study in Sociology. However, we 
would like to make some suggestions which 
in our opinion, would make the book more 
useful to the students. The chapters should 
be divided into different sections and each 
chapter should have a summary at the end. 
The authors’ names should be written in 
English as well as in Hindi to facilitate 
correct pronunciation of names. The book 
should contain authors’ index as well as 
subject index for easy reference. As far as 
possible, Hindi words should be standardized 
in such a way that they can be acceptable 
to all the social scientists in India. For this, 
it is necessary to consult all the dictionaries; 
many words can be drawn from the dictionary 
of Rahul Sankrityayan. We believe that 
these things will immensely increase the value 
and usefulness of the book. 
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Mr. Raghuraj Gupta has done a yeoman 
service to Hindi in particular and to the 
students in general by writing this book. This 
book is extremely helpful to all those who 
are studying Sociology in B.A. and whose 
medium of instruction is Hindi. The author 
has handled the most difficult subject in an 


extremely simple way. Lucidity of style and 
clarity of thought and expression characterize 
the book. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this book as a reliable, text-book 
in Hindi, for the graduate and post-graduate 
students of sociology. 

K. D. GANGRADE. 
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